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Prologue J 


T he story of Rama has been told many times. In many 
languages, ever since Valmikl’s account of It shaped 
Itself about two thousand years ago. The reader would, 
therefore, expect to find a manifest Justification for one more 
book, beyond that of the author’s subjective satisfaction In 
handling the great story. 

What this book offers Is a comparative study of Rdmdyonam 
as told by the ddikavU Valmikl, and as rendered by Kamban, 
the first poet to re-tell the epic In a regional language, viz., 
Tamil. Kamban came nearly ten centuries after Valmikl: his 
language, Tamil, endowed him with an Inheritance that w^as 
rich and felicitous, yet distinct from Sanskrit. Thus, com- 
monality as well as Individuality can be discerned In every 
page, as the two poets are held side by side. While Valmikl 
Is the source and Insplratloii for Kamban, the difference In 
the cultural milieu that Influenced the two poets Is reflected 
In the many little points of linguistic amd literary excellence 
that enrich the narrative. In either language. 

However, what has been a desideratum Is a comparative 
view of the two classics; although translations In English are 
available of Valmikl In full and of Kamban In parts, a critical 
appreciation of the two Is something which the earnest 
reader does not have. This work has Its genesis In the belief 
that a binocular view of Valmikl and Kamban cam open up 
unseen vistas of llterauy gratification — belief which I had 
occasion to test In my book ‘Kavya Ramayariam* that came 
out In Tamil. The response Which that book has evoked has 
been such as to reiterate the Importamce of blllnguad studies. 
The growing Interest |n Ramayana studies In the countries 
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of S.E. Asia also warrants the assumption that a st udy of this 
kind can stimulate further Interest In the literary aspects of 
the two classics In Sanskrit and Tamil. 

Literature Is, Indeed, the aspect on which the focus Is 
held; for. It Is as an epic poem that Valmikl gave his wor k to 
the world and that work Is held as primeval In Indian 
literature. If succeeding generations fostered the divinity of 
Rama, it was a consequence of the custom by which ruling 
chiefs sought to Identify themselves with R^ia, leading to 
the notion of deva-rqja, which spread even beyond the 
shores of India. To reinforce the Image of Rama as an avaidra 
ofVlsnuwas to raise themselves In the eyes of their subjects. 
Kamban’s epic which belongs to the tenth century A.D. 
retains. In adequate measure, the vitality of human 
characterisation that is manifest In Valmikl; with an occa- 
sional reference In extolling temis to the divinity of Rama, 
Kamban achieves a portrait with a ‘multi -dimensional effect 
without detriment to the human aspect. 

Rama, as an Incarnation of Vlsnu, stands deified In the 
temples of India; as one who embodies vsome of the noblest 
of human virtues, R^na Is enshrined In the hearts of millions 
of human beings In Asia. Held In esteem as an exemplar of 
moral power. Rama holds sway in count ries such as Thailand 
aind Indonesia, establishing, beyond set notions, the enno- 
bling experience of nobility of character In its universal 
aspect. Humanity owes that experience to the creative 
genius of Valmikl. 

How that genius came to him In a flash Is, by Itself, a story 
of literary significance. For, It was when V^mlkl reacted with 
compassion towards an innocent bird unjustly killed by a 
cruel hunter that his speech acquired a poetic quality; 
Valmikl the saint became Valmikl the poet Instantly. It was 
In that mood and In sucli newly-endowed gift of expression 
that Valmikl was led to undertake the task of telling the story 
of Rama, In epic style. Tradition has It that It was Brahma 
who ordained Valmikl to do so; but. perhaps, there Is equal 
significance In the studied use of the Sanskrit words soka 
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and sloka to describe how sorrow (on seeing the plight of the 
Injured bird) gave rise to poet ry. worthy of the great task. The 
word kavU which denotes a poet, as well as a sage. Is also 
derived etymologically from the verb ku which means the 
Wcilllng cry of a bird. 

Chastened by a distressing experience that evoked com- 
passion, blessed by the Creator, and Inspired by the blos- 
soming of the poetic genius that lay dormant, Valmikl 
became uniquely gifted. What he achieved therefrom was the 
creation of unique characters — Rtoia, Slta and Ravana — 
each unique; In all the literature of India they remain without 
parallel. 

Rama, the hero, Is a prince of valour and nobility, bom to 
rule. But he grows Into a man with commitment to dharma, 
thanks to his tutelage under Vaslstha and Vlswamltra In 
early life. In all situations, whether It be In Joy or sorrow, In 
triumph or In faUlure, whether It be In the palace or In the 
forest. Rtoa sees himself as Impelled by dharma. The result 
Is the evolution of an unusual personality — a royal hero, 
obsessed by unworldly principles; In his detachment to life, 
Rmna Is perceived as close to Lord Buddha. 

Ravana, the anti-hero. Is also unique in his own way. Bom 
to Vlsravas, a Bralimln of great spiritual power, Ravana 
leeims the discipline of tapasyd (penance) which leads to his 
acquisition of superhuman power, both physical and spiri- 
tual. The Influence of his tribal mother, Kalkasl, reflects 
Itself In his ambition, cunning and mggedness. The result Is 
unbridled arrogance. Winning boon after boon from the gods 
through penance, moving from vlcioiy to victory In war with 
demons and deities, captiulng woman after woman by means 
of pelf and lure, Ravana lets his ego soar aloft until It becomes 
necessary for It to be brought down by a ‘mere man*, as he 
perceives Rama. 

Sita, the central figure, enters the story as a charming girl 
on the eve of her marriage; bom to wed and live a life of regal 
splendour, she finds herself overtaken by events that test her 
resources, again and again. As she goes through them — 
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banishment from AyddhyS, abduction In Dandakaranya, and 
Imprisonment In Lanka — she is seen to grow Into a woman 
of steel; every course In adversity brings out a new hidden 
strength within. The acme of hers Is when the fall of Ravana 
brings her face to face with a hostile husband. Instead of the 
triumphant hero she longed to be reunited with. Her final 
vindication Is an attestation of what feminine power can 
attain, when Imbued with quality. Implied In the word rnahd- 
bhdgd, which described Slta as a young bride. 

Such distinct Individuality of character Is unravelled In 
the course of a story that Is rich In dramatic moments and 
sudden turns, In which Individuality as well as strength seem 
to be frequently under test and trial. The banishment of Rama 
on the very day he was to take the crown, consequent upon 
a sudden change of heart In his step-mother Kalkeyi, who 
was really fond of him, is the beginning of sucli quirks of 
fortune that fall to the lotof the main chaiLracters. The chance 
arrival of Suipanakh^ near the precincts of R^a’s cottage 
In Dandakaranya, which eventually leads to Ravana’s abduc- 
tion of Sita, Is another. 

Among the other features that embellish the epic, one Is 
the Interplay of cultures as obtaining in different societies — 
the value-based aristocracy of Ayadhya, the forest-dwelling 
clan of udnaras and the ruggedly mighty rdksasas. Another 
Is the Juxtaposition of fraternal affinity as manifest In Rama’s 
family, with the running feud between Sugriva and Vall, and 
the strongly differing loyalties that au-e exhibited by Ravana’s 
brothers. By far the most significant element In the story Is 
the transformation of Ravana, from arrogance to abject 
surrender, in the face of the moral power which Sita is able 
to invoke. The manner In which the rude Chieftain brings 
Innocent Si ta as prisoner In lonely Laiika, while she trembles 
In fear and walls In grief, only to result gradually In a reversal 
of roles as Ravana begs for love, placing his head at her feet, 
while she spurns his offer and rebukes him firmly, would 
conform to the Greek concept of peripeteia, a sudden turn In 

character or situation. Ravana’s death at the hands of 

« 
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Rdma seems but a formal disposal of an unbending man 
whose defeat has already taken place at the hands of Sita. 

Kamban 

Valmlkl’s classic soon became a model and an Inspiration to 
many a poet, both within and outside India; Kalidasa. 
Bhavabhutl. Dlnnaga. Kum^radasa. and Bhattl are names 
that attest the continuum of that tradition. However, outside 
the Sanskrit heritage, Kamban happens to be the first poet 
to create an epic narrative on the story of Rama, In a modem 
Indian language Writing In Tamil In the medieval period, 
Kamban was heir to the corpus of literature dating back to 
what Is known as Sangam period (circa 2nd to 5th cent. A.D.) 
as well as to the flood of devotional hymns, poured forth by 
the Valsnava saints known as Alwars. Yet. It Is a measure of 
his poetic stature that Kamban Is spoken of as ‘Kaoi 
Chakravarti * In the Tamil tradition. Also of significance Is the 
title he gave to his account of Ramayanam, viz. , ‘Ramavataram* 
which lends a clue to the full-grown recognition of Rama’s 
divinity. Kamban’s epic bears the stamp of all such influ- 
ences; but his source aind Inspiration Is Valmikl whom he 
describes as ‘the poet with the capacity for the Inevitable 
word’ [vangarum pddam ndngum vakutta Vdnmiki enbdn). 

Tradition has It that Kamban once heard an exposition of 
Valmikl Ramayainam, spread over several sessions every 
evening, and that he would, every morning, render Into Teimll 
poetiy the story as heard the previous evening. However, as 
one studies Kamban, the Internal evidence amply demon- 
strates the poet’s close knowledge of Valmikl, as found In the 
Southern rescenslon. Examples are 1) the encounter between 
Laksmana and AyOmukhl In the Jungle (paige 137) and the 
encounter with Lahklnl that Hanuman has. before entering 
Lanka (page 175). That he was well -versed enough In 
Sanskrit to have had access to the original text can also be 
Inferred from the many words and usages In Sanskrit which 
he sprinkles his narrative with, albeit in Tamlllsed form {arthi 
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= seeker takes the form oruttL Kamban uses the expression 
en padam in Tamil, the way Valmikl uses dsrama podom), 
to mean ‘at the door*). When the poet finds a passage In 
Valmikl attractive or dramatically significant, he renders 
almost a direct translation of It In Tamil, as when Ravana 
boasts of his prowess to Slta (cf. udvcdieycunbhuldbhydnL.. 
and meruvai-p parikka vendin,.., p. 13 1 n). But where change 
Is warranted, Kamban does not hesitate to differ; the dia- 
logue between Rama and Vail Is an Instance. Sometimes 
there Is shift In emphasis, as In the handling of the 
Surpanakha episode, or the characterisation of Kumbhakarna. 
An entirely original scene is created in Maya Janaka Patalam, 
which lends another dimension to Ravana’s personality. 

Thus It Is that Kamban’s work acquires a distinct stamp, 
rising in stature so as to stand comparison with the ddi- 
kduijain As one reads the two epics together, th^dlfference 
In language recedes, yielding place to a comparative view of 
the felicity In the two languages that has been harnessed by 
two great minds with a single purpose. Genius is genius, 
though it may show Itself In many forms. 

The object of the book being what It Is, passages and 
sequences have been selectively employed, though the 
running nan atlve does cover the stoiy without being exhaus- 
tive. Battle scenes and elaborate descriptions of places and 
journeys have thus been left out. However, the book closely 
follows the text of Valmikl and Kamban offers what may be 
deemed as readable translation In English of the poetic and 
dramatic content In the originals. The purpose Is compara- 
tive study. 

The main narrative draws from Valmikl, albeit In sum- 
mary; Kamb£in*s version Is discussed at the end of each 
section. As works of standard reference, the critical edition 
of valmikl (Oriental Research Institute) and the Kazhagam 
edition of Kamban are used. Close adherence to the original 
has been attempted, without appearing to offer a literal 
translation. Key passages are cited In the notes at the end 
of each section to facilitate ready reference and comparison. 
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V.II.5:43 would thus denote Valmlkl, Ayodhya Kanda, 
sarga 5, sloka 43, critical edition: K.423 would similarly 
stand for stanza 423 of Kamban. Kazhagam edition. 

With the Increasing Interest In Rtoayana studies, which 
International seminars have stimulated In recent years. It 
now seems opportune to view Kamban ‘s work In the perspec- 
tive of Indian literature. This book Is meant to seive as an 
Introduction, not only to those who wish to obtain a compara- 
tive view of the epics In Sanskrit and Tamil, but to those In 
the S.E. Aslan countries who look for linkages between their 
own local versions of the Rama story and the versions that 
reached them from India, at different times In different ways. 
For. It Is not by chance that there are similarities between 
Kamban s account and. say, that which Is found In Thailand’s 
‘Rama Klen’: an Instance Is the chance meeting between 
Rama and SHa, the young man catching a glimpse of the 
princess as she stood on her terrace In Mlthlla. Again, 
Kamban’s version of Dasaratha as receiving a pinciam (not 
payasam) as the divine gift after the horse-sacrifice. Is 
endorsed by the sculptor In Prambanan (central Java). 

Comparative study of Valmikl and Kamban Is a rewarding 
experience; when an Integnd view of Indian literature pre- 
vails, one of the delights that await the reader Is the 
commonly shared coi^dus of llteraiy flourishes and devices, 
known as alamkdra. In the two languages that modem 
scholarship has consistently deemed as different (Aryan and 
Dravldlan). That the metaphors and similes found In ancient 
Indian literature are manifest alike In Thai or Javanese 
should also be significant. 


K.S. Srinlvasan 


New Delhi 
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The Birth of Poesy | 


( almikl Ramayanam begins with an episode* which the 
w llteiciry tradition has held to be of deep significance. It 
relates to the transformation ofV^mlkl the saint Into V^mlkl 
the poet; the Instant change came about the moment he 
reacted with profound compassion — kdrwu^a — on seeing 
what he considered to be unjust {adharmdi. That which 
flowed out of his compassionate soul, while telling the tale 
of Rama, has come to be known as ddt kavya,) 

One day V^mikl re^iched the barks of Ihe river Tamasa, 
not far from river Gaoiga. On seeing the clear waters, he told 
his disciple, ‘Listen, Bharadwaja: the water Is clear and flows 
In Joyous smile like the mind of good men. Give me my bark 
and place the pitcher here; let me bathe here. In this 
excellent stream of Tamasa.’ He then moved about, survey- 
ing the forest — the man of controlled senses. Nearby, he saw 
a pair of mating birds, In tireless amour; the kraancha pair 
made cooing sounds. As he watched, he saw a hunter of evil 
ways shoot the male bird. The wife-bird walled In pathetic 
notes, looking at the bleeding mate, trembling on the ground. 
Seeing the bird, felled by the hunter, the saint was filled 


* This actually occurs In the second sarga, but the opening one 
Is prefatoiy, narrating how Valmlkl derived guidance from Narada 
as to who is an ideal man, dedicated to dharma and yet endowed 
with valour and noble qualities. The answer is ‘Rama’. 
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with compassion, devoted as he was to dharma. The pathetic 
wall made him feel It was unjust {adharrndi, as he listened 
to the weeping female. He said this: ‘Of the mating pair, you 
did kill the male in love. O hunter! You shall find no peace, 
never.’^ As he spoke, he reflected within. ‘For this bird in 
grief, what did I say?’ As he thought, the wise man told his 
disciple, ‘with metre and words of even pace and lyrical 
grace, may this (hat was bom of grief (sdko) turn into poesy 
(sldfco).’ 

After he bathed in the river. V^mikl kept thinking of It and 
reached his hermitage. Deep In meditation, his mind was 
fancying many thoughts when the four-faced Brahma, the 
Creator, arrived. V^mikl saw and stood up quickly, quite 
surprised. He offered due honours to the divine visitor. 
Brahma took his seat and bade Valmikl sit beside. But, 
Valmlki sat lost in thought again, reflecting orvthe same — 
the sorrow caused by the evil hunter and the way he killed 
the bird that chirped in such a beautiful tone, so unjustly. 
Lost In sorrow, he recalled his sloka again. Brahma smiled 
and said, ‘Indeed you did make a sloka: have no doubt. For, 
It was at my command that words flowed out of your lips. Now 
work on the tale of R^na, O sage; tell the stor>’ of the hero 
who Is endowed with noble qualities and commitment to 
dharma. You will know full well all about R^ia. Laksmana 
and Slta, both explicit and implicit. There will be not a single 
false note In your poem; make It In sloka. While yet the 
mountains live and rivers flow, the tale of R^ia shaJl live, in 
all the worlds.’ And then Bralima disappeared. 

As V^mikl stood dazed in wonder, his disciples sang the 
sloka again and again, turning sorrow into poetry. Valmikl 
resolved to compose the entire Ramayanam as a kduya. 

Notes 

1. Md nishada praiishlhcun twain agamah sdswatih samdh 
yat krauhchamithundt ekam avadhlh kdmamohiiam 
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K osala was a prosperous Janapad(X on the banks of 
Sarayu, rich In farms and wealth: the city was known 
asAyodhya, originally built by Manu himself, ^^velve yojanas 
long and thiee in breadth, the city was well-built: the royal 
path was sprinkled with water and spread with flowers, every 
day. Here Dasaratha rnled, like Indra in heaven. 

With door-panels rich In arches decorating shops evenly 
spread, with every type of arms and weapons made by 
artisans of all styles, with b;mis and minstrels abounding, 
with theatres for wo’iien eveiywhere, with gardens and 
mango groves protected by deep moats making the city 
inaccessible (for foes), with traders from many countries 
busy eveiywhere plying the can«el. mule and ox. terraces laid 
with precious gems towering high, it was all like the city of 
Amaravatl of Indra Bugles, dnims and lute filled the air: 
distinguished men lived in thovse well-built houses — valor- 
ous ones who could kill tigers and boa.rs with an arrow — 
even with muscle might. In such a city lived Dasaratha. 

The king had eight mlnlstprs of wisdom and loyalty. 
Dhrlshtl. Jayanta, Vljaya, Siddhart ha, Aiihasadhaka, Asbka. 
Mantrapalaand Sumantra. Two rsis, Vaslstha and V^adeva, 
well- versed in Sdslras and finn in mind, were also his 
advisors. Not even in anger, nor prompted by any motive, 
would they speak anything untrue, they could award punish- 
ment even to their sons, when necessary. So, there was none 
in the city who told lies, none given to evil ways, none coveting 
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another’s wife.* 

Ruling thus, with ministers of such calibre and protected 
by spies, Dasaratha kept his people happy with his dharma. 
He had no enemy, neither equal nor superior. 

The Sacrifice 

While thus ruling the land gloriously, the man of dharma was 
grieved over the absence of a son to perpetuate the race. He 
reflected, ‘why shouldn’t I perform the horse sacrifice?’ 
Ministers andwlse men were summoned; onthelradvice, the 
klrrg decided to bring the distinguished Rlsyasrlnga to pre- 
side over the ritual. Dasaratha himself went to Anga and met 
his friend. Romapada: he placed his request before the friend 
to let his daughter, Santa and her husband, Rlsyasrlnga, go 
over to Ayodhya for the great sacrifice. When the couple 
arrived, there was great rejoicing In Ayodhya: the women In 
the palace were happy to see the wide-eyed Santa. 

When Spring came, learned men and experts In sacrifice, 
under the guidance of Rlsyasrlnga, told the king to pr oceed 
with all arrangements and to release the horse. The king 
ordered accordingly and fixed the nortliem bank of Sarayu 
as the site for the sacrifice. 

A year later, when Spring came again, the king made a 
humble request to Vaslstha, ‘You must take the whole 
burden of the sacrifice; you are dear to me as my gurit' The 
holy man agreed and called for elderly men expert In ritual 
offerings: besides, architects, artisans, wor'kers, astrolo- 
gers, theatre-artistes, and learned men of every kind wer e 
summoned. He ordered arrangements to accommodate the 
many invitees and the provision of plentiful supply of food 
and drink, for one and all; ordinary people were to be fed 
earnestly without casualness. No word of discourtesy should 
be used. In anger or out of greed of any kind; all were to be 
treated with respect. 

Then Invitations were sent to rulers. Including the vener- 
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able friend Janaka and the father-in-law, king of Kekaya. 
When people reported completion of arrangements. Vasistha 
said again. ‘Nobody should be given anything casually, 
without courtesy. Such a gift destroys the giver ' The sacri- 
fice began, under the guidance of Rlsyasrlnga, on an auspi- 
cious day. 

When the sacrifice was concluded, king Dasaratha told 
Rlsyasrlnga, ‘I pray for progeny, to continue the line ‘ ‘May It 
be so’, said the sage, ‘there will be four sons to foster the 
race.* He then reflected for a while and said, ‘I shall now 
perfonu a wlsh-fulfllling ritual to obtain a son, as laid down 
in the Athan'^a Veda/ He then lighted the fire, with chants. 

At this time, all the celestial beings gathered in front of 
Brahma, the Creator, and said, ‘O I^ord. on the strength of 
boons you gave, the raksasa known as Havana is harassing 
all of us; our valour Is inadequate to discipline him. We have 
to bear the brunt, thanks to the boon you gave him The evil- 
minded one is a menace to all the three worlds, he is 
Intoxicated with the power of the boon The Sun and the 
Wind, even the sea, all seem afraid of him. You must devise 
the means to his end.’ Brahma reflected for a while and said. 
‘Here Is the solution. I conceded his prayer that he be 
Invincible by any dcva, ddnava, raksasa, gandharva, or 
yaksa He overlooked man. Therelore, he shall meet his 
death at the hands of a man.’ 

Meanwhile, Visnu arrived and sat beside Bralima They 
said to lilm, ‘O Visnu, we seek your seivlce. In the cause of 
world welfare. The king of Ayodhya Is noble imd radiant, like 
a rst he is devoted to dharrna. Take the human form, as tils 
progeny, by dividing yoursell into four among his three 
queens. In such human fonu, destroy the evil Havana who Is 
Invincible by all the drras: he tortures us with his might.’ 

Visnu then accepted to be the son of Dasaratha. The same 
time, the ritual prayer for a son was taking place In Ayodhya. 
From out of the sacrificial fire, there arose a dark figure clad 
In red clothes and radiant Jewels; radiant like the Sun. with 
a vessel of gold and silver held In hand, the figure spoke: 
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‘Know me as one who belongs to Prajapatl.’ Welcome, Sir’, 
said Dasaralha and asked, ‘what can I do for you?’ Take this 
pdyasa, sent by the gods. Give it to your wives; they will bring 
forth sons — that for which you have made this ritual.’ 

Dasaratha took the vessel, went round the figure and was 
filled with Joy, like a poor man who came by wealth. He went 
Into his Inner chambers and told Kausalya, Take this pdyasa 
and it will give you motherhood’ and gave her half. Half of the 
remaining half he gave to Sumitra and half of the rest to 
Kalkeyl; on second thoughts, he gave to Sumitra what was 
left. All the women were happy. 

Kamban’s epic begins with a tiibute to Valmikl and his 
capacity for the inevitable word;'-^ the poet likens himself to 
a dumb man striving to speak, motivated solely by love for 
the stoiy. 

However, the poet’s mature style can be seen in the veiy 
first stan/a of Bala Kanda where he describes river Siu ayu 
as skilling the land of Kosala which does not lei men stray 
away from the inviting looks of their wives, whose breasts 
sway beneath golden gems, though the five senses act as 
dails prodding the mind to waywaid Wciys. While echoing 
Valmikl s idea that there was none coveting another man’s 
wife (veiled reference to the reprehensible Havana) , Kamban 
seems to hark back to (he ‘Kural’ which upholds manly 
grandeur as manifest in the quality of not casllng a covetous 
glance al another’s wife (Kural: 148 — pirau nianai 
nokkdpperdnmaO . 

In some of the passages, Kamban rapturously portrays 
prosperity as seen in the Tamil tradition; he uses the term 
'marudairC which belongs to the conventional formal of 
Sangarn poems, and describes little children as wearing the 
talisman known as aimpadai (dli. In desertbing the traders 
in Kosala. Kamban refers to boats overladen with merchan- 
dise — an Instance of prochronism. 

The prosperity inAyddhya is depicted by means of a clever 
conceit: There was no charity; tor, there was none to beg. 
Valour was never seen. for. there was none who dared to 
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challenge. Truth did not stand out: for, none did speak a He. 
Wisdom did not show: for. all were well-versed.*^ 

One point of llterairy Interest Is that In his account of 
Rlsyasrlnga, extending over fifty stanzas. Karnban does not 
employ that proper name even once. The poet refers to the 
sage as Kalaikkottu muni (1.215) which amounts to a literal 
translation of the name: the other epithet 'onikalai muka 
sringa' also means the same [kalai In Tamil denotes the 
antelope and kddu means horn, which is sringa In Sanskilt). 

This stands out as the only Instance where Karnban opts 
for a translation of a proper name occuiTlng In Valmlkl 
Rarnayanam. To students of cultural history, It may be of 
added Interest that the name Kalaikkot occurs as such In the 
Thai version of Ramayana, known as ‘Rama klen*. composed 
by the king of Thailand. Rama I, In the 18th centuiy A.D 
Another detail worth noting Is that Karnban describes the 
divine gift to Dasaratha as a ball of rice {pindanii, not as 
pdycusain The Thai version (onfomis to the detail as In 
Kaniban, making It a gift of four balls of rice and the same 
depiction of four balls of rice can be seen in the bas-relief 
sculpture at Prainbanan In central Java. 

The Birth of Riuna 

The great sacrifice was over and all Invitees had gone away, 
Kausalya soon gave birth to Rama, endowed In eveiy way — 
a pail of Vlsnu, bom as son In Ikshvaku line. With a son of 
such radiance. Kausalya looked splendid like Adlti when 
Indra was bom. 

Bharata was bom to Kalkeyl, a veritable quarter of Vlsnu, 
endowed with truth and valour. Laksmana and Satrughna 
were bom to Suinltra — a half of Vlsnu, between the two of 
them. Their names were detennlned by Vaslstha, who took 
care of all t iie rituals right from birth. All the children were 
good by nature, pleasant to one and all. Intelligent and well- 
versed In studies of Vedlc lore. 
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Of them. Rama was the best, valorous and truthful. From 
early childhood, Laksmana was close to Rama; he would 
neither eat nor sleep In the absence of the elder brother. 
Satrughna was, similarly, close to Bharata. Dasaratha was 
happy. 

The divinity of Rama, plainly stated by Valmlkl, Is ex- 
pressed Indirectly by Kamban, but with deep devotion and 
sense of wonder. In the style of the Bhaktl poets, known as 
Alwars. The blilh of Rmna Is hailed as the advent of that 
Being, who Is beyond comprehension In all the scrip! ures 
and within whom the Universe Is contained.^ Later, while 
describing how 1 he children were named by Vaslstha. Kamban 
goes into ecstasy To Him. the Supreme, who rushed to the 
aid of the elephant which raised its trunk and called out ‘O 
you that rest asleep on bed of snake!’, when caught In the 
Jaws of the crocodile — to that Being, the namP Ri'inia was 
given. 


Notes 

1. Nasit pure vd rdshtre vci mrishdvddi narah kvaclxit 
kaschinna dushtastatrasU paraddraratit narah 

2. udngdnim padam ndngum vakuita udnmiki 

3. Vanrnat illai or vanimai inmaiydl 
tirimai illai or cerunar inmaiydl 
unmai illai poi urai ildmaiydl 
venmai illai palkelvi nievaldl 

(1-84) 

4. oru pakal ulakeldm udcjuattul podiLiu 
arumaraikku imarvarum avanal, anjanak 
karamuhirkozhundii ezhil kdttum Jotiyai 
tiru urappayandanal tiramkol kdsalai 

(1.282) 

5. Kara malaya. talar kaikkari eitte 
ard anaiyil Luylludif ena anncil 
virdvl, alittarul meipporulukke 
trdman enappeyar eendanan anre 


(1.296) 



Ill 


Viswamitra | 


B y and by, Dasaralha began to consider the marriage of 
his sons. While he was discussing it with his council of 
ministers one day, there came the sage of great radiance. 
Vlswamltm. The king himself received him with due honours 
and said, ‘You are welcome, great sage: your arrlvid gives me 
great Joy, as If I found a lost treasure. Tell me, w'hat would 
you Wish? I shall gladly fulfil You are the one who elevated 
himself from the status ofa Rajarsl to that of Brahmarsl: this 
place Is haloed by your presence.’ 

There Is none like you on Earth, O King’, said Viswamitra, 
veiy pleased, You must do what I have In mind; be a man, 
tnie to his word. When I am doing my penance, there are two 
rdksasas who hinder me — Maiicha and Subahu Give me 
your son, Rama — truthful and valorous — to help. He, with 
his powerand under my protection. Is capable of vanquishing 
the rdksasas: and I will, in turn, endow him In many ways. 
Do not be over-fond of your son. I know him as of superhuman 
stature. If you wish for fame and dharma, you must send 
Rama with me.’ 

Tormented In mind, the king collected himself ai'vd said, 
‘He Is not yet sixteen, my Rama of lotus eyes. I cannot see 
how he Is competent to fight the rdksasas. I have a huge 
aimy and I snail myself lead them In the expedition and rid 
you of all obstacles. Don’t take Rama away; he is a boy. not 
yet trained. 1 am veiy old: he was bom after long endumnce. 
Don’t take him away. He Is veiy dear to me. the eldest among 
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my four sons; please do not take him away. But. tell me who 
are these rdksasas and what Is their strength?’ 

Vlswamttra replied, ‘A rdfcsosaof Pulastya race, known as 
Ravana, Is a menace to all, having obtained boons from 
Brahma. It Is said he Is the brother of Kubera, both being the 
sons of Vlsravas. When he cannot come himself, he directs 
these two, Mancha and Subahu, to hinder and defile any 
YqfncL' The king said, ‘Have mercy on my son, please. Even 
I cannot face that rdksascx. I beg of you. O sagel How can I 
send this boy with no knowledge of warfare? No, I cannot part 
with my son.’ 

Vlswamltra spoke in anger, ‘So you want to break your 
promise? This shows the degradation of the race of Raghu. 
Well, If this seems proper to you, let me go my way. May you 
be happy with kith and kin, having been untme t o your word ’ 
The Earth trembled at Vlswarnltra’s Indlgnant^taunt. 

Vaslstha told the king, ‘Bom In the line of Ikshvaku, one 
becomes an embodiment of dharma. you should not trans- 
gress It, Keep up your dharma: If, after saying you would do 
a certain thing, you do not act accordingly It becomes a sin. 
So, let go of Rama. Whether he stands arnied or unamied no 
rdksasacan hamihlm, when Kausikals the protector — like 
Fire that guards the nectar of heaven. And Vlswamltra Is 
great In Intellect as well as tapasijd, few know him true. So, 
have no hesitation In sending Rama.’ 

Then the king handed over his son (o Vlswamltra, fully 
pleased within. Vlswamltra left, followed by R^ima, bow In 
hand; Laksmana went along, as well. 

In Karnban’s version, Vlswamltra does not give the his- 
torical background of Ravana; nor Is he mentioned, nor even 
Maricha or Subahu, by name. There Is Just a passing 
reference to nirndar {rdksasas) who hinder his rituals. (Even 
the edition of Val. Mu. Gopala Krlshnamacharl contains no 
additional stanzas.) Yet, the reaction of Dasaratha Is Intense, 
as in Valmlkl. His grief Is likened to that of a blind man who, 
having got back his eyesight, lost It again [kan ildn perru 
izhanddn ena) — symbolic of the Issueless king who was 
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blessed with a son, only to lose him agalnl 

While recommending the despatch of Rama along with 
the sage, Vaslstha says. The time has come now, for your 
son to obtain limitless knowledge — rushing like the floods 
of rain waters that reach for the sea.’^ Kamban puts to use 
the familiar simile In Sanskrit, dkdsdt patitam ioyam yathd 
gacchati sdgaram. 

(It Is noteworthy that the 17th sarga In Valmikl Is very 
tight, Rama’s birth Is mentioned In the 5th sloka, the 
contemplation of the sons’ marriage In the 22nd sloka, 
Vlswamltra’s entry in the very next line, and so op Valmikl 
does not elaborate on R^a’s childhood. Kamban follows the 
same plan.) 

In the Jungle* Led by Sage 

Bow In hand and armed with quiver of arrows, the brothers 
radiantly walked along with Vlswamltra, erect like Aswlns 
that accompany Brahma. When they walked for a while, 
Vlswamltra said In gentle tone, ‘Rama, take some water In 
hand; there Is no tlrr ^ to waste. Receive from me the power 
of the mantra, 'bald and 'atibald ; you will never feel tired and 
whether you are asleep or awake, no rdksasa can overcome 
you. In all the three worlds, there shall be none equal to you. 
These two Insights are verily like the offsprings of Brahma 
and you alone are worthy to receive them.’ 

Rama touched the water; thus, pure In mind and with Joy 
on his face, he received the skills. The night was spent on the 
banks of Sarayu, 

Early In the morning, Vlswmiiltra called out to Rtoia who 
was resting on the grass-mat and said, O son of Kausalya, 
It Is dawn now; wake up and the day’s ritual must begin, The 
brothers bathed, chanted the divine chant and prostrated 
before the sage: they were ready to move. 

As they reached the confluence ofSairayuwlth Gahga. the 
boys were delighted to see the vicinity of a fine hermitage 
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They asked, ‘whose Is thls?‘ Vlswamltra smiled and said. 
This Is where Kandarpa, the god of love, lived when he still 
had the bodily form. He tried to seduce Siva who was In 
penance and got burnt to ashes, by the fiery eye of the Lord. 
Since then he Is known as ananga{\\t.: bodiless one). Sages 
and disciples live here now; let us spend the night here.’ 

The next day, the holy men prepared a boat and told 
Vlswamltra to cross the river, with the princes. While 
crossing, Rama inquired about the great noise made by the 
splashing waters. Vlswamltra told Rama of lake Manasa 
Saras In Mount Kallasa, which was the source of river 
Sarayu: ‘where It Joins with Gahga this noise arises’. 

Crossing the river, they reached a dense forest with many 
wild animals and birds. Vlswamltra told the history of the 
forest and said, ‘eventually, a Yaksi of strength and magical 
powers came to live here; she Is Tataka, wife of Sunda; her 
son Is Maricha who spoils the land. That evil Tataka lives 
nearby; use all your strength and kill her at my command, 
so that peace may be restored here Have no hesltat Ion to kill 
a woman; in the performance of kingly duties It Is right. Kill 
this one given to adJiarrna; she knows no dharma^* 

r^ma .said with folded hands, ‘Father told me 1 o obey what 
you say; he said this In the presence of elders In Ayodhya. 
I shall surely carry out this task of killing Tataka.’ He then 
raised his bow and filled the air with Its twang. Attracted by 
that sound, Tataka came running angrily. As she came 
shouting, Rama said, ‘Look at her, Laksmana — this Yakslnl 
of magical power. I have no heart to kill her; her sex is her 
protection. But, let me chop off her ear and nose. That will 
quell her boast and check her movements.’ But she ran 
towards Rama with raised hand, to attack him. Rama put an 
arrow into her; she fell and died, 

Valmlkl describes Tataka as having the strength of a 
thousand elephants [nagcisahasrasya balam): Kamban re> 
taJns il ‘e phrase In translation [aiyiru nooru maiyalma onriya 
ualiyint I — 1.359). 
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That the feminine form Is misleading Is also underlined In 
Kamban. ‘If men are afraid to stand up to her, who Is more 
manly than she?* asks Viswamitra. to which — without 
declaring his agreement — Rama says, ‘If something that Is 
not dharma (oromln Tamil) confronts, so long as you say ‘do 
It*, true dharma Is to take your word as Veda and act.’^* 

Tataka sends a rain of stones {kallin mdrfl which Rama 
wards off with his rain of anows | uilLin mdrO and finally, when 
Rama’s an ow hits her It Is likened to the force of a word of 
curse, which a sage might utter — a veiled reference, 
perhaps, to Vlswamltra’s ultimate responsibility for the 
deed/ But, says the poet, the arrow did not stay: It went 
through the heart and fell on the ground, like words of 
wisdom addressed to Illiterate ones (kaUdppidlarku ncdlor 
corma poriil anna). 

Guarding the Penance 

Next day, Viswamitra said to Rama, I am pleased with you. 
So. let me give you weapons of divine power with which you 
can conquer one and all . ’ Weapons of many names and varied 
power appeal ed before Rmna, saying ‘we are at your com- 
mand.’ Rama then asked the sage, ‘I wish to know how to 
withdraw these weapons’ ar'd Vlsw^nltra taught him the 
mantra. 

As they went further, Rama saw a dense forest. Vlsw^iltra 
explained, ‘Here was the abode of sage Vamana; It was known 
as Slddhasrama’ and told the story of Narayana’s Incarnation 
as Vamana in order to humble t he pride of Ball . This is where 
I shall do my penance, out of reverence for Vamana. The 
rdksasas will come to disturb me here: the evil ones must 
be killed.’ R^na and Laksmana told the sage, ‘You may begin 
today Itself.' 


* Both the poets depict young Rama as hesitant to shoot at a 
woman. Whedier it Is in obedience to Oasaratha’s InstrucUon or in 
deference to Viswainitra's order, the deed Is In need of Justification. 
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Six days and nights, alert and sleepless, the two archers 
guarded the sage. Then, as the sacrificial fire was burning 
bright, to the chanting of mantras, there was a terrible noise 
In the sky; dark clouds gathered and the raksasas of magical 
power, Maiicha and Subahu. defiled the place with streams 
of blood. R^a saw them and told Laksmana, ‘See how I 
chase them with the Manavastra, as the winds blow away the 
clouds’ and he released that weapon. Hit by It. Ma.richa was 
carried olTveiy far and thrown Into the sea. With the weapon 
of Fire, Rama killed Sub^u. Pleased, at the end of the ritual, 
Vlswamltia blessed Rama and said, ‘You have fulfilled what 
your guru told you to do.* 

The next day, the brothers asked Vlswamltra, What are 
your Instructions? Please order us, as you like.’ Then the 
sages assembled, led by Vlswamltra. said, There Is to be a 
great sacrifice In Mlthlla. Come with us; we ar e going ther e. 
You must see the wonderful bow, gifted to Jemaka by the 
gods. None has ever been able to string the bow — not all 
the Devas, Asuras, Gandhaivas, let alone man. You will see 
the wonder and also the sacrifice.’ 

Kamban expands the story of Vamana and Ball by adding 
a detail which Is notlnValmikl, viz., Sukra, the priest ofBall, 
seeking to avert the tragedy as Ball rashly promises what the 
dwarf asks for. 

Ahalya 

Near the city of Mlthila, noticing a pretty but old and lifeless 
cottage. Rama asked, ‘Why Is this holy hermitage vacant? I 
wish to know.’ The radiant sage, skilled In speech, said, 
‘Well, I shall tell you all, in truth; listen. This belonged to 
Gautama once, before It became accursed; It was a place of 
worship, even for the gods. Here he lived a life of penance, 
along with Ahalya. his wife. 

‘Or day Indra planned deceit. He donned the hermit’s 
garb ar.d told Ahalya this: ‘devoted woman! those In want do 
not wait for time and place. I long for union with you, pretty 
one.’ 
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‘Knowing well It was Indra In hermit’s costume, the silly 
woman agreed: she was excited that it was the lord of the 
devas. Then she said to Indra. gratefully, ‘Now that your wish 
Is fulfilled, go away quickly from here. Guard yourself and 
protect me too. In everyway, honourable man. ’ ‘I cim gratified, 
lovely woman. I shall go my way’ and he went out like a cat. 

Though his steps hastened, suspecting that Gautama 
might return, there he saw the great sage, Gautama — the 
man of spiritual power, fresh from a bath. The chief of devas 
grew pale and afraid. But. seeing Indra dressed like a sage, 
the sage spoke In anger to the man of bad conduct, Tou 
assumed my form to do this, you scoundrell this was never 
to be done. You shall cease to be man. from now * As the angry 
words were being spoken, Indra’s scrotums fell to the 
ground. 

‘Having cursed Indra, the sage turned to Ahalya. ‘You 
shall live In this cottage for many years, In squalor and 
hunger, unseen by any. You shall become pure only when 
Rama enters this dreaded forest.’ AVhen you receive him with 
due honours and play host to him, rid of greed and desire, 
you will regain your normal self eind be with me.’ He then left 
this hermitage and went off to the Himalayas for further 
penance. 

‘Now, come Rama; redeem Ahalya, the woman of great 
qualities and lustrous form.’ Then Rama and l^ksmana, led 
by Vlswmnltra, entered the cottage. Rama saw the noble 
woman, rendered more radiant by penance She seemed a 
splendid one, created by the Maker with great care. But she 
was like a flame engulfed In smoke, or like the light of Sun 
beneath a cloud, dark and dense. 

Rama touched her feet and Laksmana too. She, In turn, 
touched Rama’s feet, remembering what Gautama had said. 
She offered due honours; Rama accepted all. Flowers were 
showered from heaven and the gods praised Ahalya, saying, 
‘well done’ to the woman who stood cleansed by the power 
of penance. 

Gautama returned; he and his wife rendered full honours 
to Rtoia. Rama accepted It all In a traditional way and went 
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to Mlthlla. 

Kamban’s account of the Ahalya episode Is Influenced by 
the version In ‘Padma Purana’ which depicts Ahalya as 
turning into a stone, under the curse of Gautama. So, It runs 
as follows: Beside the ramparts of Mlthlla, there stood a dark 
rock In a vacant land — the languishing wife of the sage who 
stooped to destroy the sanctity of the home. At the touch of 
the dust from the feet of R^na, she regained her fonn and 
stood as a woman. Sage Vlswamltra said, ‘If this should 
happen thus. Is there a doubt, this world can only have relief, 
no grief? Heroic man of cloud-llke huel I watched your nimble 
hand in combat with demoness there, here I see the gloiy of 
your foot.''^* In a single stanza. Kamban links the two Impor- 
tant events In Rama’s early life, both under Vlswarnltra’s 
tutelage. Both are controversial, raising questions of moral 
Import; more so the latter. The redemptlon^of a woman, 
Impulsively led astray, follows as a natural process In 
V^mikl, once she has undergone penance; for. It is a 
cleansing exercise [tapobala visuddhdngi). 

The transfonnatlon Into a stone and the magic touch of 
Rama’s foot to restore Ahalya to her original form Is another 
kind of device; It drives home the power of a curse which the 
wrong-doer might incur and the magical toirch of mei-cy In 
the divine. 

Kamban’s narrative seems disjointed. In the fonn In which 
It has come down to us, Por, as soon as Ahalya Is restored 
to human form. It Is In her presence that Vlswamltra pro- 
ceeds to tell Rarna elaborately the story of her transgression, 
with some salacious details extending over 7 stanzas. Alialya 
stands llstenlngl Unless the portion from stanza 46t> to 474 
Is treated as Interpolation, it becomes difficult to do Justice 
not only to Kamban as a poet but also to Ahalya as a person 
worthy of poetry.* The poet could not have overlooked the 


• The stanza Is well-known for Its rhetorical use of the word 
uarm m eight times — twice In each line. 

# Ignoring the nine stanzas (466 to 474) would also enable the 
reader to see the continuity between pandai varmamcH ninranal In 
465 and the rhetorical extravagance of uarinam In 475. 
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primacy accorded to Ahalya In the Indian tradition which 
places her on par with SUa, In the galaxy known as 
Panchakanyd. Also, If the episode Is not perceived as a veiled 
lesson for Rama In moral education of the higher kind, the 
story of Ahalya and Rama’s association therewith would all 
be meaningless. (Etymologically, the word Ahalya means 
free of blemish.) 

Notes 

1 . Peyyum mdticV peruhu veUam poi 
niofkoj velaivdi muduhum drupol 
ayyaf nin niakarku alavil vinjai vandu 
cidukdiam inru edirndadu ennave 

(1.329) 

2 Kausalyd suprajd Rama! purvd sandhyd pravartate 
udisfU/ia narasdrdula kartavyam datramdnhikarn 

(1.22:2) 

3. Aiyan angu adu ketiu aran allauum 
eidindl *adn siHka enru evincdl 
'melyya! nia urai uedam’ enakkodu 
<;eikai anro aram seiyum dm. enrdn 

(1.383) 

4. Col okkum kadiya vegac-chudu caram kariya cemmal 
al okkum niratiindl met viduialum, vafylrak kunrak- 
kal okkum nenjil tangddu apouram kazhanru, kalldp- 
pullarku nalldr conna poml e la, pdyiiru anre 

(I 388) 

5. luuannam nihazhnda cannam, (nl inda ulahukkelldm 
uyiuannam anri. marrdr tuyarvannam univadundd? 
Mawannaitu arakkl pdrii mazhaiuaihwUu annale! un 
kaivanuam angu kanden, kdluannam inga kanden 


11.475) 
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Sit^^s^^ddin^ 


N ext, morning, king Janaka received Vlswaijill ra who was 
accompanied by the princes of Raghu race and said, 
Welcome venerable sage. Tell me, what Is your wish; you ceui 
order me.* Vlswamitra said. These are the sons of Dasaratha: 
they wish to see the great bow that Is with you. Then they 
will go away.’ 

Janaka nairated how the Invaluable bow was given by 
Rudra to his ancestor. Devarata and said. ‘One day, while 
ploughing the field, I found a child. She Is named Slta, since 
she rose out of the ploughshare. As she grew, I decided to 
give her In marriage to a man of valour. Many a prince sought 
her hand, but none could lift and hold the bow. Then they laid 
siege on Mlthll^, In anger. I could ward them off with divine 
help. That Is the story of this bow. I shall show It to Rama 
and Laksmana as well. If Rama can string the bow, Sit a shall 
be his wife.’ 

‘Show It to R^a’, said Vlswanill ra. The bow was brought, 
placed In a carriage of eight wheels and pulled amain by many 
men. ‘Here Is the sacred bow, cherished by my forefathers. 
No divine being, nor osura rdksasa or gandharva could 
hanu‘e It. What can humans do?’ said Janaka. Vlswamttra 
just s Jd, ‘Rama, my boy, have a look at the bow.’ Rama 
opened the case and saw the bow. He said, ‘If I touch this with 
my hand,r I will be able to lift It and also string It.’ ‘Indeed*, 
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said the sage and the king. Rtoia lifted the bow casually and, 
as many stood to watch, he tightened the string with ease 
and as he stretched It the bow broke In the middle; the noise 
was so great that everyone did tremble. 

With folded hands the king said to the sage, ‘Rama has 
Indeed shown his skill, I see: It Is wonderful, unimaginable 
to me. Slta will obtain him as husband and uphold my vow. 
Sita, dearer than my life, shall be Rama’s wife With your 
permission, let messengers go to Ayodhya, address the king 
appropriately and bring him here.’ Vlswamltra approved. 

In the auspicious time, known as Vijaya, Rama went 
through all the lituads, along with the brothers;* all were 
dreswsed In splendour. Vaslstha came and said Dasaratha 
was waiting. ‘Let no time be wasted*. saldvJanaka. Dasaratha 
led his sons to the hall. 

Janaka said to the son of Kausalya, This Slta, my 
daughter, Is your partner In dharmcL Take her hand in yours 
and may you be well.*’ Then Janaka said, ‘Come, Laksmana, 
take to wife Urrnlla; Bharata. take the hand of Mandavl and 
Satrughna, take the hand of Srutakirtl.’ 

They all went round the fire, the king and the holy men 
present. The wedding concluded according to rites. Flowers 
fell from heav^en; there was music and dance. The next 
morning Vlswamltra took Ie«ve of the tw^o kings and went 
away to the mountain In the North. 

Kamban dwells upon the events in Mlthila at great length; 
spread over nearly 800 stanzas, his description Is a iuxuil- 
ous account oft he beauty of the city and Its environs, the men 
and women whose leisure and luxuiy could only be spoken 
of In extravagant terms. Some passages of exquisite poetry 
and a couple of unique features may be cited. 


* Janaka offered his '^the^ daughter Urrnlla to Laksmana; accept- 
ing the prop sal, Vaslstha asked for the hand of tlie daughters of 
Janaka’s brother Kusadhvaja to wed Bharata and Satrughna, 
recommending ‘all the sons of Dasaratha are handsome and 
brave’. 
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The splendour of Mlthlla. says Karnban, was because Sita 
lived in It — SUa of such beauty that Cupid himself could not 
paint her true charm, though he exerted himself with paint 
fondly mlxt In nectar (1.483). As the bride arrives for the 
wedding, she Is radiant; all the finest things mingle in her — 
the gleam of gold, the scent of flowers, the coolness of sandal- 
paste. She dazzles like a streak of lightning, putting to shame 
the swan, the heavenly maidens and even celestial 
ambrosia.^ 

As she proceeds, the avenue Is strewn with flowers. 
Kamban has a poetic conceit: lest the tender feet of the bride 
should hurt. Mother Earth sprinkled flowers all along the 
path. The sight of Sita evokes such wonder even In the mind 
of sage Vlswamltra that he declares: ‘If this were known to 
be the bride, with such devouring eyes, let alone the bow, 
wouldn't Rmna have crushed the giant hlli^?’ But. the 
compliment was on both sides: the moment women had a 
look at Rama, they declared. What folly it was to have placed 
the mighty bow In front of this youth! If the king wished to 
get Sita married, he should have given her to him Instantly.’^ 

All this acquires added relish in the context of what 
Kamban has created already, upon the entiy of Rama Into 
Mlthlla — a chance meeting between Rama and Sita so as to 
get a glimpse of each other. As he walks along the street, led 
by Vlswamltra, Rama finds Sita standing In the balcony of the 
palace; their eyes meet. But, how? Kambiui says, ‘As the girl 
of Infinite charm stood, he looked at her and she at him; eyes 
did hold In mutuad grip, devouringly till senses fumbled, 
alike. Hearts did change places: what avail are words? For. 
says the poet, when the pair that dwell In ocean’s midst" 
separated and met again, what need Is there to speak?^ 



stanza, Kamban describes all beautifying 
uty from Sita, echoing Kalidasa's 


In the 
omaiTie 

*dbhgfkj%0sya dbhdrd 

. deplctec^J^^e mural paintings at the temple of 
Buddha ^ ^ ^ 

H |jr;I®mba1^ ruffe's l^tlie dar^ ^a {Karum kodat) meaning Uie white 
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Except for this hint of divinity, the spontaneous love of the 
young couple is treated at the human level, with all the 
conventions that belong to the noble sentiment. The pangs 
of separation, known as viraha^ are manifest In both. R^na 
and Sita, as they retire. Sila reflects, ‘the man who walked 
before my eyes might well be a thief who entered iny heart 
through the eye.’ And at night, she says to herself, ‘what sort 
of manhood Is this that he cannot offer solace to a girl in 
distress?’* 

The other Interesting feature Is a portrayal of the way the 
women of Mlthlla lined up to admire Rama as he went In 
procession, wholly channed by his presence " ‘Yet. who 
could see all of him?’ says Kainban. for, ‘those who saw his 
shoulder saw only that, they that saw the lotus feet decked 
with heroic anklet saw the feet, and it was the same with 
those that saw the arm. They all seemed like religious sects 
that perceive Him In diverse forms.’*' 

Parasurima 

Dasaratha and his sons were returning to Ayodhya Evl! 
omens began to show, all of a sudden. Vasistha interpreted 
It as some Imminent danger, " hey saw the emerging flguic 
of Parasurama, bow in hand and red with rage. 

Parasui’ama, son of Jainadagnl, spoke; ‘O Rama, son of 
Dasaratha, I have heard of your valour and how you broke 
the bowo So, I am here with another bowr Handle this and 
showyourmlght Then 1 shall offer you combat.’ Frightened, 
Dasaratha pleaded, ‘Please ca»u* yourself, great man, have 
mercy on my sons.’ Ignoring him, Parasurama addressed 
Rama, ‘Of the two great bows made by Vlswakanna, you did 


♦ The stanza, that follow are In tlie style of AJwars — apostrophic 
appeals by the girl In viraha, to the birds and ihe Moon for mercy. 

# The format, known as Hid, Is an early Tamil convention Inspired 
by Asvaghosa’s ‘Buddha charltam’ In Sanskrit. Kalidasa employs 
the convention In ‘Raghuvamsam’ (Ajsf^s ceremonial ride). 
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manage one that was with Siva. Here, see If you can string 
this Vlsnu*s bow and prove yourself a Ksatriya.* 

‘I have heard of you and your achievements’, said R^ma, 
‘but you are mistaking me. a Ksatriya. for a man bereft of 
valour. Now, you will see my powder. ’ Rtoia lifted the bow with 
ease, set the arrow and spoke In anger, Tou are a Brahmin, 
respected by Vlswainltra; so. this arrow I cannot aim at your 
life. Tell me which — your carriage or the fruits of your 
penance? — I should destroy with this.’ In a low voice 
Pairasurama replied, This canlage 1 need, because I made a 
promise not to spend a night on Earth; with Intense speed 1 
shall go to the hills. Wliat I gained In all the world through 
penance of mine, you may vanquish.' As Rajna let go of the 
arrow, the sage said, ‘1 shall go to the Mahendra hill. 1 am not 
ashamed to be humbled by you — the lorc^of the three 
worlds.’ He then walked round Rama and walked away. 
Dasaratha embraced the son and all were happy; they 
proceeded to Ayodhya amidst rejoicing. 

Kamban adds that Parasurama gave his blessings to 
Rama, ‘May all your undertakings meet with success, O 
divine man of gem-llke radiance! You are the refuge for all 
men, grant me leave to go.’ 

That recognition of divinity In R^ia gains significance 
when It Is recalled that Parasurama himself Is deemed to be 
an IncaiTiallon of Vlsnu — an earlier one. The episode Is 
symbolic of the transfer of power, from the lesser Rarna to 
the nobler one. 

Notes 

1 . lyam Slid mama sutd sahadharmachari tai a 
pativratd mahdbhdgd chdyeva anugatd sati 

2, Ponnin oU poovin veri candupodi ceelam 
ininnin nizhal annaualtan meni oli mdna 

nnamum arambaiyanim dramizltdum ndna 
n annavai irunda manimandapam adainddl 


(1.1144) 
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3. Valla! manaltai mahlzhndanan enrdl 
kol ena munbu koduppadat alldl 
vellalmanatUnan ivviUal eduttu ap- 
ptllalmun (iiadu pedamai enbdr 

(1.695) 

4. Ennaru nalattlnal inaiyal nlnnizhi 
kannodu (can (nal kavvf. onral onru 
unnauum, nilaiperddii unarvum onrida 
annalum nokklndn, avalum ndkkindl 

(1.514) 

5. Mamngtld nangaiyum vasal-ll atyanum 
omngta (randu udarku uylr otmi diyindi 
kaninkadal palUyil kalavi neengippol 
pliindavar koodinal peso! vendumo? 

(1.517) 

6. Tdl kandcir Idle (candor, (odukazhal kamalam anna 
Idl kanddr tale (candor; ladakkal kanddrum ahde 
valkonda kanndr ydre uadivinai mudiyak kanddr? 
oozhkonda samayatht arindri itn/iUJ kanddrai oiidr 

(1 1081) 
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Rama to be Crowned 


A fter some time, one day Dasaratha told Bharata, 
‘Yudhajlt, your uncle, has come to take you to Kekaya'. 
Bharata set out to go, accompanied by Satrughna. 

When Bharata had gone. Rama and Laksmana took care 
of the father; at his Instance. R^ia began to attend to 
Important functions. People admired him for hls kind and 
pleasant ways, with a smile and a word of greeting. Calm 
within, he would speak no rude word even If he was ad- 
dressed rudely. One and all liked him much and spoke well 
of him for hls deeper knowledge of the goals of life — dharma. 
arthaand kdma. Such a man of wisdom and valour, the world 
did wish to have as chief. 

Watching him grow so well. Dasaratha began to reflect, 
‘When will I see this son of mine, so dear, duly crowned? 
People love him more than me; he Is better than me. I would 
entrust the land to him, so I might In old age look to heaven.’ 

He took counsel with hls ministers and decided to crown 
the son of merits true. People and chiefs of Junapadas were 
summoned soon. The king spoke, clear and loud. This 
kingdom, handed down by Ikshv^u race. 1 have held for 
long, IS well as I could. This aging body needs to rest . I wish 
to reti e, make my son care for public good. You know my 
eldest son Is of virtue and valour great. In the hour of Pusya 
star, I wish to crown him prince.* Joyously they said, one and 
aJl — they knew hls mind — . far gone In years, you should 
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place Rama on the throne*. 

Why do you want my son as king, when I have been a 
righteous ruler of this Icind?* he asked, as If he did not know. 
Then they spoke of Rama, his virtues great, with truth and 
dhorma as his guide. ‘I am pleased’, said the king, ‘that you 
would like to have as king my dear son, eldest of them.* He 
then told the holy men. in presence of all. This month of 
Chaltra Is good; flowers are In plenty all around. Let all things 
be set for the coronation of Rama.’ Then he told Sumantra, 
‘Bring Rama quickly here.* 

Standing on the terrace, as he watched the son anive by 
chariot, Dasaratha was not content though seeing him for 
long — the handsome Rama, captivating people’s eyes and 
hearts. Rama stood with folded hands and announced him- 
self. The king ( unied and took the son In embrace, then made 
him sit. 

‘You are bom of eldest wife to me, worthy son of worthy 
woman. You are dear to me, Rama, excellent in qualities. So, 
take the crown when Pusya Is In ascendance. By nature you 
are modest. Yet, my love foryou demands that I tell you this: 
keep your senses in hec k, free of anger or lust. Keep the men 
In court — ministers and all — happy.’ Rama bowed and left. 

Some friends of Rama — t ! -ose who wished him well — ran 
and reported all to Kausalya. Gold and cows and gems galore, 
she ordered gifts to those who gave her happy news. 

When all had left, Dasaratha held converse again with his 
counsels and resolved, Tomorrow is Pusya: let my son weai* 
the crown tomorrow. Rama of lotus eyes to be the prlncel* And 
so, he sent for Rama once m*iie. 

When Rama heard of this second call, he had a doubt. 
‘Why am I called again? Tell me the truth’, he asked. The man 
Just said. The king wants you.’ 

The king bade him sit and said to Rama, ‘I have lived long, 
having tasted all In life. I have nothing more to do, except to 
have you crowned. Now, you should do as I say. All are keen 
to have you as their king and so, I am crowning you as prince. 
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Bull have had dreams that forebode evil — flaming torches 
falling off the sky. Those who know the stars are afreild this 
would mean the death of king or some such danger So, while 
my senses desert me not, take the crown. Tomorrow Is the 
day. You and your wife should spend the day In fast amd 
prayer... there often Is. In functions like this, many a hin- 
drance. While Bharata Is away from here, the time Is ripe for 
you to take the crown. I think. No doubt, he Is good and free 
of passion, respects elders and follows dharma Yet, the 
human mind Is fickle. I think, — even In the good and 
virtuous. Now. you may go; tomorrow Is the coronation,’^ 
Rama bowed to the father and returned home. As soon as he 
reached, he went to see his mother. Sumltra and Sita had 
already gathered there. 

Tomorrow Is to be my coronation; that Is father’s decree. 
SUa and I have to fast at night. Get all the rituals of good luck 
made ready for me and Valdehl.’ Kausalya spoke In Joyous 
tears. ‘May you live long, my son. Make my relatives happy, 
and Sumltra’s too. Indeed you were bom to me In a lucky 
star.’Ramasmlled and said toLaksmana, ‘Come, l^iksmana, 
rule with me this kingdom; you are my second self and luck 
befalls you now.’ 

Kamban’s version is a straight nanatlve of the main 
events: Dasaratha’s consultation with the ministers, 
Vaslstha’s speech of approbation on behalf of all. Dasaratha’s 
meeting with Rama and Rama’s consent. In the process, the 
dramatic tension that Valmikl creates Is missing — the 
anxiety of the king to speed up the coronation when Bhai ata 
Is away, his nervous summons to Rama more than once to 
confide In him the fears that assail the agitated mind. Rama’s 
curious doubt on being called again, and so on, all of which 
Is meaningfully embedded In Valmikl. 

The devotee In Kamban gains over the poet In him, as he 
emphasises the concept of the monarch as one wedded to the 
land, which leads to the comparison with Vlsnu whose 
consoi s are Sridevl and Bhudevl (Laksml and Earth). Thus, 
Dasaratha says. ‘Having witnessed the marriage of my 
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illustiious son with Laksml, In the form of Sita, I wish to see 
him wed the maiden known as Earth.’ Vaslstha responds In 
similar terms: Rama Is the one whom Sri and Bhu look upon 
as life-companion. 

Later. Dasaratha tells Rama. ‘I have a favour to ask of you; 
take the crown’ (1373). Stanza 1382 which sums up Rama’s 
reaction says, ‘neither delighted, nor Indifferent, he took It 
as the king’s order’.* 

Kausalya’s closeness to Sumltra Is also Indicated In 
Kamban; on hearing the news of Rama’s coronation, the two 
proceed to the temple ofVlsnu and offer prayers to the Lord, 
flanked by Sri and Bhu on either side. ‘Gixint my son Your 
grace’ prayed she — she who had held In her womb the One 
who contained In Himself the entire universe, says Kamban, 
sustaining the Idea. 

Notes 

1. Viprositascha Bharatah ydvadeva purdditah 
tdvadeva abhisekas ie prdptakdld matd mama 
kdmam khalu sa dm vritte bhrdid te bharatah sthitah 
JycshLhdnuvartl dharmdtmd sanukroso Jitendrlyah 
kim nu chiitam manusydr.dni anityam iti me rnatih 

{II. 4-25-26) 


* Here Kamban Is anticipating what Valmlkl Is to observe later, 
when RAma i ecelves tlie news of his banishment, viz. , ndlaksayata 
rdmasya kinchit dkdram dnane. 
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Counsel of the Crooked Maid 


A yodhya was In festive mood, decked In splendour all 
around; women and children, one and all. vfalted for the 
rising Sun and Rtoia’s crowning fete. 

Rama took a ritual bath and, with his wife, made offerings 
to Narayana, while people made the city bright. The royal 
highway was made to shine; lights were placed on trees, in 
all the streets. In little groups people talked of petty things, 
but full of praise for the Chief. 

A maid she was, unknown; she had grown with Kalkeyl — 
a distant kin, Manthai^a went up the tenace — Just by chance 
— and saw the town, flags and festoons all around; smell of 
sandalwood filled the air. 

She asked a woman who stood nearby, ‘Why Is she, 
Rama's mother, dressed so well. Joyously making gifts in 
cash to one and all? Why are people merry, as never before?’ 
That maid gladly told of Rama’s luck, ‘the faultless prince. 
Rama, wears the crown tomorrow, In Pusya star’. 

She could not bear to hear; Manthara went down the 
steps, burning hot with rage. What she saw was evil. She 
went to Kalkeyl, stretched In bed, and said, ‘Arise, you fool! 
dange Is at hand. You brag about your fortune; your fortune 
Is gone . like streams of water when summer comes.’ 

Spoken thus, so rudely, Kalkeyl asked the crooked maid, 
‘Is anything wrong? You seem so pale and sad.’ As she heard 
the words, soft and sweet, Manthara was filled with anger. 
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Clever In speech, the crooked one — her well-wisher — grew 
more pale and said, ‘Something terribly wrong, my lady! your 
ruin has begun. The king Is making over the crown to Rama. 
In fear and grief, therefore. I have come for your sake — fleiy 
like the fire. Any grief of yours will bring me grief and. of 
course, flourish you will. 1 will too. Now, why Is It you cannot 
see the cruel ways of monarchy, though bom In royal line and 
wed to royal chief? He tailks of dharma — husband of yours; 
he Is but knave. He talks so sweet, but acts so cruel. Simple 
as you are. you know him not and get so cheated. Woilhless 
words he has for you. but wealth and status he heaps on her, 
Kausalya, today. The evil man sent your son to your father’s 
place and tomorrow, he will flnnly plant Rama upon the 
throne. He Is your foe. though he calls himself a husband 
The one you take in your lap. Innocently, Is a venomous 
cobra What a cobra ora slighted foe can do. he has done to 
you today. If Rama Is declared king, that will be the end of 
you and your kin. So, save yourself, your son and me.’ 

Calm In face, reclining still, the noble woman gave the 
crooked one a precious Jewel and said, This is for having 
brought the happy news: most delightful It Is. What more can 
I give you? I see thei. boih alike — Rama and Bharata. So 
It Is that 1 am pleased that the king should make him king. ‘ 
Never indeed did anything coi from you, more pleasing far 
than what you said today. C\ oose, what more you want of 
me.’ 

Manthara showed disgust, let go of the jewel, and said In 
anger mlxt with sadness, ‘Why this Joy, out of place, silly 
woman? You do not see yourself engulfed In grief. The lucky 
one Is Kausalya whose son w:^ ■ take the throne ceremoni- 
ously tomorrow. And, you will stand beside, serving her like 
mcild.’ 

Finding her still displeased. Kalkeyl said more in praise 
of Rama’s gvtodness. Well-versed In dhanncu respectful of 
elders too. i^Ama knows of proper deed and always speaks 
clean and true. He Is. besides, eldest of sons; so he must be 
king. How do you get worked up thus, O crooked one, 
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because you heard of It? In fact. Rama respects me more than 
Kausalya.’ 

Manthara was Intensely sad. Deep and hot she sighed and 
said to Kalkeyl, Viewing things perverse, In your folly, you 
do not know your self, though you sink in the sea of sorrow. 
Rama will be king; and then his son. Bharata gets left out of 
royal line. Why I came to you. you do not see: you give me 
gifts, gloating on her prosperity — the other wife’s. Once he 
becomes king, Rama will surely send your son, Bharata, to 
far off lands or even to the other world. Already you have sent 
him to his uncle’s place. Only closeness leads to bondage — 
even In plants. Laksmana Is close to Rama, as eveiy^one 
knows Rama will, no doubt, do much harm to Bharata So, 
let your son go directly from his uncle’s palace. Into ajungle. 
You should guard Bharata from Rama. Besides, how will 
Kausalya pardon you for all the Insults you heaped on her. 
so vain in your power?’ 

Thereupon, Kalkeyl was led with rage She sighed and 
said, Today I shall send Rama Into the Jungle and quickly 
place Bharata on the throne. But look, how? By what device. 
Manthara, can Bharata gain the crown and not Rama — 
never?’ 

The evil-minded Manthara spoke. ‘Well, I shall tell you 
that, as well.’ Kalkeyl sat up and said. Tell me how, how 
Bharata can be king, not Rama, ever.’ 

Ton went with him, the king, when he fought the war 
between Devas and Asuras. Pleased with you, for service 
then, he gave you boons — two of them — which you could 
take when you wished. Ask for them, now; Implore your 
husband. Ask for the crown for Bharata’s sake and ask for 
Rama to be sent away for fourteen years. Enter now the angry 
mood and lie on the floor In shabby clothes. Don’t lookat him, 
nor speak. Of course, you are dear to him, I have no doubt. 
For your sake the king will even jump Into fire: he can’t see 
you angry. To please you, he will give up life — this emperor. 
Dullc. ,xll know your strength and the luck that awaits you 
now. He might offer gold and gems; do not let your mind 
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wander. The boons, — remind him of the boons. Once he Is 
bamlshed, Rama will cease to be R^a: Bharata will be the 
king. By the time R^a returns from the Jungle, your son 
would have stnjck roots full deep.’ 

Evil nonsense was taken as sense and Kalkeyl spoke with 
cheer, ‘O crooked one! I did not know how great and wise you 
are; you are the only one who cares forme, always. I did not 
know what the king was bent upon. You are a lotus amidst 
all the twisted kubj as.’ Golden necklace I will grant, once my 
son takes the crown and R^ia Is gone to jungle. Decked in 
silk and gold, you will ride a special coach — the envy of all 
around.’ 

Though flattered thus, she replied, ‘lx)ok for the king. It 
Is no use raising a dam after the floods.* With that prod from 
Mailt hara then, Kalkeyl. the woman of golden hue, took off 
the st hngs of gold and pearls alike. She sat on the floor and 
said to Manthara, 'You may even cany the news to the king 
that 1 am dead, here in this room: Bharata shall weai* the 
crown, only when Rama goes away,’ The Emperor’s wife sat 
depressed, like stany night drowned In darkness. 

Kamban’s Introduction of Manthara prepares the reader 
for the events to follow First, her discordant entry while the 
city is In Joy is underlined In the phrase, ‘the evil one of 
crocked mind’ {kodu rnanakki'Onil and she seems to enter as 
11 by evil plot ol Ravana (11 1445) Secondly, she is said to 
recall how Rama, when a child, shot a lump of mud at her 
hunch- back. 

Talking to Kalkeyl. ihe ‘polson-l'/Ke crook’ (as Kambiin 
refers to lier, more than once) r-^lays on tne rivalry^ between 
the eldest .md the youngest of ’.he queens. Her opening car'd 
Is. ‘fallen Is your stat us’ Kausalya Is the lucky one, clever as 
she Is.’" When she talks of Rama’s coronation, she Is re- 
warded by Kalkeyl. but she duly returns the gift and says, 
’Innocent a i naive as you are, you may stand this fall and 


* The poet puns on the word which means ‘hunch back’ as well 
as the plant. Tachuranthes aspera. 
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bear the grief, with the son of yours. I refuse to be a maid to 
that other wife’s maids’ (11.1460). Having thus worked on 
Jealousy, Manthar^ talks of Bharataand his bad luck. In deep 
sympathy she says apostrophlcally. ‘Bharata, my dead what 
can you do. with such an evil father and a mother who does 
you harm?’^ 

Kalkeyl retorts, You are not a friend: nor good to me, nor 
to my son. not even to yourself, strictly seen. You say what 
you like, stupid one! — ill-fate holds your mlnd.’"^ Further- 
more, Kalkeyl threatens to cut off the tongue that spoke such 
thoughts: she dismisses the maid. But the crook does not 
leave. Instead, she declares. ‘I cannot fall to tell you what Is 
good for you* and touches the feet, to deliver the final blow. 

The heart so pure did change*, says Kamban, ‘and she 
gave up grace and mercy.’ The poet adds the comment that 
because of her heartlessness It is that today alKhe world can 
drink the nectar of Rgima’s gloiy; there were also the driving 
forces — the design of the deuas, the sin of the rdksasas and 
the holy penance of Ihe rsis (all of them working towards the 
same end),^ The stanza (1484) may be read as an Implied 
exoneration of Kalkeyl; otherwise, It seems extraneous, a 
distraction to tlie flow of dramatic narrative. However, pas- 
sages such as this reflect the problem of the poet who 
undertakes an epic, pertaining to divine personages — a 
problem that Is more manifest In later poets handling 
Ramayana. 

An Interesting point of dramatic value Is that In Valmlkl s 
narrative Manthara does not suggest the banishment of 
Rama — not Initially, nor directly. But. cleverly though, she 
talks of the danger to Bharata, once Rama becomes king. 
Insinuating that It were better for Bharata to escape Into the 
forest, which evokes the retort from Kalkeyl, ‘I shall send 
Rama to the forest’, without any idea of how to do It. It is in 
the later versions that Manthara acquires an Increasing 
share of the bleime for sending Rama away from AyOdhya. 
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The Old Man and the Young Wife 

To tell the news she would love to hear, the king went to see 
the lovable one. He saw her on the floor, as If In grief, — he, 
the old man and she, the young wife; he, the Innocent and 
she, the wickedly Intent. Like (he elephant male that soothes 
the mate who has been hit by hunter s arrow, he began to 
stroke hersoft with his hands. The doting man told the young 
woman, whose eyes were like lotus petals. ‘I have not known 
you to be angry thus. With whom ar e you cross, my deai^ Or, 
has anyone dared Insult? To see you lie on the floor, It hurls 
rne sore. Many a doctor waits on me, you know; tell me, what 
can all you? Or, tell me who should do what you wish: or, who 
has done what you hate. Would you like some guiltless one 
to hang or, a gully one to get reprieve? Would you want a 
beggar turn a man of wealth or. a rich man brought to naught? 
I am at your command, and all my kin. Tell me what you 
wlsh.’^’ 

Thus assured, she thought of saying the terrible thing; 
but. began to hold him bound more tight . ‘None has hurt me, 
no. 1 have something In mind, which you can do — If you wish. 
Recidl the vow you u ade and I will tell you then what m)' 
prayer is.’ Drawn to her, out of love, the king said with a 
smile, ‘Silly gliil don’t you kn^ w none Is dearer far than you 
to me, except that man, Rama — noble among rr.en? So. tell 
me, Kalkeyl, whai you think Is proper. You know your 
str ength; you should have no doubt. 1 will do what you want; 
I swear by all my virtue.’ 

Pleased with that, she spoke her mind — death-like 
words: ‘May the gods listen — :Le Sun and Moon, the Eauth 
and all — as you speak and grant my wish, which you vowed. 
Listen, O gods! the man of truth, this great man, grants my 
wish.’ Then she turned to him — the man In love, ready to 
grant — an»! said. The two boons you gave me once. I want 
them now. Listen; keep adl the plams that have been made to 
get Rama crowned; In that very coronation, let Bharata take 
his place. For nine years and five, let Rama be in Dandaka 
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dense. In flaxen clothes and matted hair.’ 

He heard the terrible words: the mighty king trembled, 
like a deer before the tigress. ‘O Hell!*, he said and sighed. 
When senses came, with fiery eyes he said, ‘Foul woman! 
what Is the sin that Rama did to you, or I for that matter? He 
adores you as much as his mother and to him you seek to 
bring disaster! I have, Indeed, brought you home to see 
myself destroyed! . . .What Is the fault for which I can forsake 
this son, so dear to me? I may forgo all my wealth, even 
Kausalya and Sumltra too. But, if I do not see him 1 am not 
myself. Without him, my Rama, my life will forsake my body, 
though the world might do without the Sun and plants might 
live waterless. So. dispel this resolve — sinful thought — I 
shall touch your feet with my head. Grant me this, I pray.’ 
He walled as If in helpless state — the niler of the land; In 
clutches tight his heart she held. He fell at her feet but did 
not reach the outstretched limbs. 

Free of fear, though fearful-looking, she pressed her 
point — the boon. ‘You speak no sense, O King! firmly flxt to 
truth, you are. How do you seek to cancel the boon?’ 

Spoken thus, the king became angiy and said, Wlien I am 
dead and Rtoa gone, may you live In happy state, you vulgar 
woman! If I tell the truth that Rama goes to Jungle, to please 
this wife of mine, none will think It true; defeat and lasting 
Ill-fame shall be mlne.’^ 

The Sun was gone; night was growing, as the king kept 
looking at the sky. He tried to bring her round, again. He said. 
Take pity on an old man. noble lady! — a man who Is king, 
but helpless In your hands. Come, my dear girl! you are my 
darling Indeed.’ 

The sinful one told the fallen man, ‘First you planned to 
do a sinful thing, then you gave me word and now you roll on 
the ground. You must stick to what you say. Those who know 
of dharma true, speak of It as nothing but truth. Slbl, you 
knov. . gave his flesh to the hawk and saved the dove) ; Alarka 
gave ills eyes to the man who begged, and many like them. 
If what you promised you will not do. I shall kill myself, here 
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and now.’ 

The king was dazed; he did not seem to see. Standing up 
somehow, he said to her. The hand I took In holy vow, with 
fire as witness, I give up now; and your son, with you.’ Stung 
by that and roused In anger, she said, ‘How do you speak 
such venomous things? What you do Is: send for Rama and 
send him off, place my son upon the throne and lid me of that 
wife of yours.’ 

Prodded thus, like noble horse pricked too often by the 
spurs, the king said to Kalkeyl, ‘Bound I am, in bond of 
dharrna, but my senses sink. I wish to see my son, the eldest 
one — Rama dear.’ As the king could not speak, she told 
Surnantra, ‘I wish to see the channlng Rama; bring him 
quick.’ 

Kamban’s account of the scene in Kalkeyfs chamber 
moves on a different plane and In fewer words. As Kalkeyl 
asks for the boons, Dasaiatha smiles Innocently aind says, 
*I will do what you want, leave nothing undone’, and hastens 
to add, ‘1 swear in the naime of Rmna, YOUR son’* — a phrase 
that heightens the dramatic Irony, reminding her how close 
he Is to her. In the passage that follows, the poet describes 
her In harsh epithets — ‘the evil-most of all evils’ and ‘cobra- 
like In cruelty’ (II 1505). 

The poet evokes pathos, with some telling phrases In 
Tamil, when Dasaraiha pleads helplessly at the feet of hers. 
‘Your son will not take the crown’, begins Dasaratha In an 
attempt to Isolate her and adds, ‘the world will not agree, nor 
the chiefs, nor the gods.* Then he cajoles her, ‘You need my 
eyes? I give them now; you neevt my life? It Is yours today. 
But, my deeu glrl — lovely daughter of Kekaya — take the land 
for yourself; forget the other point.’** He even asks for It as 
a boon. In return for the two he gave; ‘even the devil does melt, 
to those whi. beg’, he adds. 


• Kamban makes further extension of an Idea that Is found in the 

Southern rescerislon of Valmlkl, viz., Dasaratha swears In the 
name of Rama {ramena tesape vachanakriydni). 
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She does not falter — ‘the wicked one without an equal*. 
He begs. In short phrases, ‘Your son will rule and you will 
reign In style; all the land Is yours. I give; you have my word. 
But. my son — my life, the apple of my eye, the one whom 
every living being loves — let him not get out. Please 
concede.*'^ The words ‘your son* and ‘my son’ (nfn rnakcui, en 
makan) reflect the alienation that has taken place between 
man and wife. 

Notes 

1 . Rome vd Bharate vd visesam ndpalaksaye 

tasmdt tushtdsmi yadrdja Rdmam rdjye abhiseksyati 

(11.7:30) 

2. veezhndadu nin nalam, tiruvum veezhndndu 
vdzhndanal Kosalai madiyindl enrol 

(11.1454) 

3. tandatyum kodiyan, narrayum teeyalal 
endaiye! Bharatane! en ceivdi? enrol 

(11.1466) 

4. enakku nallaiyiun allai nee, en makan Bharat an 
tanakku nallaiyum allai; attarumame ndkkin 
unakku nallaiyum allai vandu oozhvinai toonda 
manakku nallana colltnai. madiyild manatlod 

01.1471) 

5. arakkar pdvamum allaoar iyarriya aramum 
tarakka, nal anil turandanal toomozhi madamdn; 
irakkam inmai anro inni ivvulakangal Irdman 
parakkum tol puhazh amudinai-p pamhukinraduve? 

01.1484) 

6. avadhyd uadhyatdm vd vadhyah ko vd vimuchyatdm 
daridrah ko bhavatvddhyo dravyavdn vdpyakichanah 

01.10:10) 

7. Kaikeyydh priyakdrnena Rdmah pravrdjitd vanam 
yadi satyam braveemi etad asatyam bhovtsyati 

01.11:6) 

8. kanne veiulinum eeyakkadav^n, en 
unner dut vendlnum inre unadanrd? 
penn^! vaimiai kekayan mdne! peruvdyel 
marine kol nee; matrayadu onnun mara, enrdn 


01.1522) 
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9. nln makan divan, nee tnidu dlvdl; nilam elldm 
un vayam dme, aludi, landen, ural kunren. 
en makan, en kan, en uytr, elld uyirkatkum 
nan makan, Inda nddu Iravarml naya, enrdn 
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A S the Sun emerged In clear sky on Pusya day, pots of 
holy water brought from near and far, Injars of gold and 
silver ware, were kept ready for Rama’s coronation. The 
chariot bright stood by. decked in splendour: drawn by 
horses white. It had a parasol of moon-llke white. I^eadlng 
all the groups ol men were the eight young girls, lichty 
dressed — harbingers of prosperity. 

The Sun Is up, all Is set for the coronation: bul, we do 
not see the king. Who will go and tell the king?’ said they. 
Sumcintra went to see. 

Wfien he stood beside the door and raised a chant, to 
wake the king, ‘I am not asleep*, said the king, ‘go and bi1ng 
R^a here.’ 

Joyously excited, Sumantra went past the royal highway 
and reached Rama’s palace in all Its splendour: he saw the 
crowds as well — common men and noble ones. 

Upon a beautiful seat, with Sita by his side, Rama sat : he 
seemed like Kubera, lord of wealth. Radiant he was, with 
sandal-paste upon his chest. The messenger bowed In 
humble fonn and said, ‘Noble son of Kauv'^alyai your father 
wants to see you now. He Is with Kalkeyl; go quickly there.’ 
FuJ ofjoy, Rama turned to Sita, and said. ‘Look, my dear, the 
king and queen are Jointly planning something, sure, for the 
function now . She must have asked for It on my behalf — the 
liberal one. Let me go without delay; you be here, In cheer 
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and Joy with your friends/ SUa saw him off at the gate, 
wishing him good luck. 

Excitement filled the aJr as Rtoia rode the town, shining 
In all glory. He saw and greeted all and heard them say happy 
words like, ‘Here goes R^ia; our wish Is done. If he should 
rule, people’s gain It Is.* Rama heard their blessing words as 
well; he bowed to all of them. 

Inside the palace, R^ma saw the father sitting pale and 
dry; Kalkeyl was beside. As he touched the feet of father and 
of Kalkeyl, the king In tears cailled, ‘Rama*. He could neither 
look, nor talk. Rama got a shock, like having stepped on a 
cobra, as he saw the frightful face so strange. Watching how 
the father sighed, Rama thought what could be the cause. 
He asked Kalkeyl. ‘Have I caused offence? Tell me, please, 
why Is he so cross with me? Is he unwell, or sore with anyone 
else — my brothers? Or, did you say something harsh? Tell 
me tnie. This sickly face Is strange, and why? Tell me what 
he wants — the king — and 1 shall obey, 1 promise. Rama 
speaks no double-talk, 

To that man of truth, the vulgar one spoke these terrible 
words: Tourfatherga’'^e me once, when 1 stood by him In war, 
two boons by which, I asked him now — the kingdom foi 
Bharata and a Journey for you today to Dandakaranya. If you 
want to make him true to wt^rd he gave, you should go to 
forest now, years .nine and five to spend. Give up the crown; 
with matted hair and ochre robe, while you live -- seven 
years and seven more — let Bharata mle Kosala here.’ 

Rama heard the words so harsh — like death. Indeed; he 
did not stir. ‘So be It: I shall go’, he said, ‘but, tell me why the 
king Is so unhappy. There Is no rieed for you to fear; I shall 
go, rest assured. The only thing that hurts me now Is why the 
king did not tell me this himself — Bharata’s coronation. 
Gladly would I have given him this, with none to spur. Here 
I go: let iiif sage go to bring Bharata here.’ 

She began to hustle him now. Then you should lose no 
time’, she said, ‘the king is filled with shame; he will not eat, 
nor bathe, till you are gone."-^ ‘O Helll’ cried the king and 
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fainted. Rama mlsed the king but said to her, ‘Status and 
wealth Is not my goal; I do not wish to live that life. Dharma 
Is my creed and rsis are my equals, you should know.^ Walt 
till I can take my mother’s leave and ask Sita’s consent.* 

Rama then walked round the father and Kalke)d as well. 
Circling all the holy pots. Rama walked: he did not see the 
surging crowd, nor the man In tears that followed him — 
Laksmana. No change. In mind or heart, was seen In him — 
the man who left the land and sought to go Into Jungle; he 
excelled all.'* He bore his grief and went to break the sad news 
to mother. 

Whereas VaJmikl lets the Irony of the situation — public 
rejoicing and private feud, in mutual unconcern — play upon 
the reader, Kamban laces his narrative with comment that 
Is Interpretative. Thus, as the day breaks th^poet paints It 
as the shy exit of Lady Night who does not wish to face the 
men. being ashamed of what a woman had done — a 
merciless act. As the sky grew clear of stars, the poet says. 
It seemed as If the ceinopy of pearls was ripped apart, ere the 
man of lovely eyes, like smiling lotus — Vlsnu Indeed — could 
wear the crown. 

Yet, the public are shown In Joyful mood; festive air Is all 
around. As Rama goes to the step-mother’s chamber, the 
public comment Is, This lad was brought up by Kalkeyl, 
lucky one — not by his mother. Who can tell how great Is her 
Joy, having heard that he shall rule the Earth?’^ 

The scene of Rama’s encounter with Kalkeyl occupies 
less than eight stanzas; Kamban makes no reference to the 
boons but lets Kalkeyl mention It to Rama as the king’s wish 
that he should go to the forest, yielding place to Bharata. 
Rama says, ‘Even If It were not the command of the king, 
would I refuse an order of yours? If my younger brother 
should be king. Is It not as good as my own luck? Here. I go 
today; grant me leave.’® The poet’s comment flows, ‘the lovely 
face R^a — ever so bright — seemed like lotus blossom, 
fresh in bloom, when he heard those words* (IL1602).* 


* In underlining Rama’s readiness to accept renunciation, Kamban 
carries It much farther than Valmlkl. 
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‘Who Can Fight This Fate?’ 

Walking towards his mother’s chcimber, hall by hall, Rmna 
saw the throngs of people — holy men andjoyous youths and 
children too: he bowed to all of them. There she sat, beside 
the fire, making all the sacred chants. 

‘May you live long, attain fame In righteous ways. Look 
how the king has kept his word, making you the king todayl’ 
she said. Rmna replied, ‘Indeedyou do not know what terrible 
thing has liappened now; It means much grief to you and Slta. 
and Laksmana as well. Fourteen years I shall live In jungle 
far, like a sage — no meat, but roots and fruits. The king now 
gives the crown to Bharata and sends me off to Dandaka.’ 

In grief she fell, like a plantain tree. As Rama raised his 
mother, she said. ‘If no son were bom to me, the sadness 
would have been just of childlessness. Happiness and joy I 
never had, through husband’s gloiy. My hope was in you. my 
son. I should now listen to words of scum from all the other 
wives. I stood neglected even with you around; once you go, 
It will be hell. Tho.se who vseiwe me now will turn the face 
without a word, In llii^ with that son of Kalkeyl.’ 

As she walled. It was Laksmana who spoke. “! do not like 
this either, that Rarna Is to .:lve up the crown and leave, 
meekly bound by the woman’s words, rhe Ling is old, 
perverse and ever held hy senses' a slave to lust, whal Is it 
he will not say?^ This man who Is banished now, what Is It 
that he has done as crime? In all <he world I cannot find a 
single man who finds a fault in Rama. Vv hlch man of righteous 
ways would discard a son for i • f^ason? The king has grown 
childish now; why take his word as royal decree? Rama, 
before anyone knows what this means, take command and 
rule this place, with my help. Let me see who can stand, when 
I take bow U hand. If anyone does, I shall n*ake this city now 
rid of man. Making foes of you and me. would anyone dare 
to give the crown to Bharata? But, my lady! If Rama goes to 
jungle deep, take it from me I shall lead. Yet, see my valour 
and let Rama too.’ 
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Kausalya said to Rama. Tou have heard what your 
brother said. You may do so. If you pleavse. But, you should 
not go leaving me thus In grief. Knowing dharma as you do. 
If you wish to practise dharma you should stay and serve 
your mother. You should respect me as much as the king; 
I do not grant you leave to go. Life Is pointless without you. 
If you Insist, I shall shed my life and the sin will be upon you, 
sure.’ 

The man of dharma spoke these Judicious words to 
sorrowing mother: There Is no power in me to deviate from 
father’s word, I beg of you: I wish to go. I am not the first one 
to follow what the Lither says; look at all of them In my line, 
Sagara down. Dharma Is supreme: there Is In It all the truth.’ 
Then to Laksmana, he said, ‘give up this war-llke mind: take 
to dharma and follow In my way of thought.’ 

As he stood, heaving like a giant snake. Sumitm’s son 
heal’d this again, ‘You must act In such a way that she will 
doubt me not the least — that mother who Is pained about 
my coronation. Her anxious grief ! cannot bear to see 
anymore. Her mind will be at ease only when I am gone . . .Wlio 
can fight this fate, Laksmana. which we cannot see — except 
In deeds and acts? In joy and grief, fear and rage, loss and 
gain, all that happens Is the work of fate.’^ 

As Rama spoke, Laksmana heard It all: his head he often 
bowed, filled alike with joy and sadness. He knit his brows 
and sighed, like hissing cobra angered out of Its hole. A lion 
In rage he seemed — awful sight It was. 

Flinging forth his hand and swaying It like elephant’s 
tnink, he shook his neck and shoulder, looked around and 
told his brother, ‘Out of place It Is — this confusion; It Is 
caused by faulty view of dharma, held In Innocence 
unsuspectingly. How can a man like you. In clear mind, talk 
like this? A valiant man of Ksatnya race, how can you thus 
praise thlsfate?You do notsuspect the two — the sinful pair. 
Do you know there are subtle frauds of dharma? I hate this 
dharma. In whose spell your mind Is thrown In conflict, when 
someone else Is asked to crown, (hough all was done to make 
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you king. It Is the confused man of no valour that fate can 
sway; those who know themselves brave and strong do not 
worship fate. Let aill the people see today the strength of man 
and that of fate; the Issue will be clear, once for all. Those 
that planned so wrongly this forest-life for you, fourteen 
years In all they shall live In the Jungle. 1 shall cut off that 
hope which father has and hers as well.’ 

As he spoke and threatened to kill one and all who might 
oppose, Rama wiped his teais and told Laksmana. ‘Under- 
stand that I am bound by father’s word: and this Is the proper 
course for me. my dear.’ 

Kamban reserves the meeting between Rama and 
Laksmana to a later scene. However, the notion of human life 
as tom between dharrna and late is embedded In the opening 
stanza of the chapter on Rama's exit from Aybdhya [NUhar 
neengu pata/am). ‘Neither flanked by chowrle fans, nor 
beneath the shade of cimopy white, he walked alone — led 
by fate, as dharrna lingered far behind — and slood before 
her whose heart was blooming In the hop)e that the son of 
cloud-llke hue would come wdth crown on head.* ' 

Asked If anythin'’ wa wrong, Rama tells Kausalya, Tour 
dearson,* rny faultless brother. Bharala Is to take the c rown. 
Wliereupon. she replies. Though there Is a nile of succes- 
sion. he Is good — beltei than you’ and adds, not todelywhal 
father says Is but dharrna. Give the kingdom to your ])rot]ier 
and live as friends. But, when she learns of the banishment, 
she walls, Was It all deceit, my son, that you wer e told to 
rule the land?’ and then she cries aloud, ‘Wliere Is dharnia 
— not for me, O gods?’ 

Kausalya Is then depicted as going to see Dasaratha, In 
the hope of preventhrg Rama’s exile, granting Bharat a’s right 
to rule. On seeing him In Kalkeyfs chamber, all she does is 
to wall and mourn, she does not speak to the other w^oinan 


* Step-mothers usually refer to all the sons of the man as riy son' 
In Indian languages; the poet adds Irony, hinting at tlie cordlrtlily 
that prevailed, until rivalry' overtook. 
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Vaslslha arrives and he Is told by Kalkeyl all that passed. 
The sa^e condemns her as cimel sayln)^, ‘who w'ould ever Vje 
cmeller than you?’ 

(There Is difference between ValnnkJ and Kamhan In 
details, here — from the rnoraent Rama goes to see his 
mother. Valmlkl does not show the two women together ) 

Farewell to the City 

As she looked at him, who was set to fulfil father’s W'ord, 
Kausalya said to Rama now, ‘You have not known wfiat 
sonow’ Is, bom to me and the King, how will you bear to live 
on roots and fndt In Jungle there?' Without you. the fire of 
grief will bum me soon, 1 will go with you, my son, where you 
go How can a cow fall to follow Its ow'n calf»^ 

Rama said, The king stands tricked by her, Kalkeyl . When 
I go, If you will leave him too, he will surely cease to be. As 
long as he lives, attend to him, that Is dharma. eternal, true.’ 
‘Go, my son: your mind Isflxt. May it be well with you. always’, 
she said and looked at him with noble heart. She blessed 
him then and said benedictions Rama touched her feet and 
went to see Slta In her place. 

Walking past the happy crowd. Rama was slightly sullen 
In t he face Sita looked at him, pale and sad; she asked, ‘what 
Is this, my lord? Isn’t today the Pusya day and Thursday too? 
I see no procession now, none to fan your face, no elephant 
leads and where is all t he canopy of gold? Your lace is strange 
In colour too. Why?’^'' 

‘Father has turned me out today. Now listen: you are bom 
of noble clan: you know all dharma and follow it as well. See 
how It happened, one by one Long ago, my father made a 
promise true and gave to Kalkeyl. out of love, two boons 
Today, as the king made ready to crown me king, the time 
had ome to redeem the pledge. So, for fourteen years I go 


* The first sign of concern for him; all along she moaned her own 
lot' 
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to live In Dandaka and Bharata has been placed on throne. 
I have come to see you ere I go. Do not speak of me to Bharata. 
never; men In power dislike to hear the praise of cinyone else. 
Nor accept special attention from him. of any kind. When I 
am gone, my dear, you should live an austere life.’ 

As he spoke some more words. Sita said in anger, nilxt in 
love. ‘Father, mother, brother and son, and daughter too, — 
each has fortune, his and hers. It is but wife who shares the 
luck of husband. Sir. So, forest life is mine, by order! If you 
would go today to forest dense. I shall lead and clear the path 
foryou. Take me, please. In weal and woe of husband. I need 
no guidance how to live; truly trained am I by my mother and 
father too. In forest life, I shall live like in father’s home. Like 
a spinster I will seive, all the time. But I can play with you 
in fragrant bows of the Jungle. Content to eat root and fruit, 

I will be no trouble to you.’ 

To turn her mind away, the man of dharma said to her. 
You are of noble birth, Slta. but Innocent. So, you must do 
what I say. Give up this thought of forest-life. Life is not so 
happy there: troubles abound. Terrible noise from lions’ roar, 
fasting often and sleeping on the grass on uneven 
ground... centipedes of many kinds creeping up. Insects, 
mosquitos and all the pests ...enough of this, my dear — your 
plan for forest life.’ 

Sita became sad; slowly, amidst tears she said, ‘All the 
hardships which you described are indeed the merits, when 
your love Is at hand; please know\ 1 must go with you, as 
elders wish. Without you, Rama, my life will cease. Besides, 
once 1 heard — when I lived in father’s home — 1 have to go 
through forest life; that Is wnat the stars foretold, sooth- 
sayers said. That time Is come. I think. Devoted wife 1 am, 
sharing all the joy and grief with you. You ought to take with 
you the one who Is a partner in weal or woe — poor me! If you 
decline, I hall seek\he means of death — poison, fire or 
water.’ 

She begged of him In m^y ways, but still he declined; he 
tried to calm her down. While thus appeased, she spoke to 
him in taunting words — words mingled In love and peeve. 
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‘Whal will father think of you — my father, Mlthlla king — to 
have a woman In man’s attire as his son-in-law?”* When 
people say Rama shines like radiant Sun, It Is untruth. Why 
are you so sad and nervous that you try to leave me here 
alone? Never have I seen or thought of anyone else but you. 
1 must go with you; 1 am not like some of those who ruin the 
clan. And. you wish to hand me over to someone else, like a 
Juggler on the road? You cannot go without me and It will not 
he a strain for me. with you, I can go through forest life, or 
penance deep, or to heaven Fruits and leaves, plentiful or 
scarce. If you but bring and give me that, that Indeed will be 
my nectar tme 

In grief and anguish she did cry for long, holding him In 
tight embrace. Crystal-llke the tears flowed, as water run- 
ning out of lotus pair. Rama said to her. ‘Heavenly bliss I do 
not want, if that will cause some hurt to you. No. I am not 
iifrald You are bom to live with me this forest life. Come with 
me and be my mate In dharmds path.’ Instantly, Slta was In 
joy She began to give, with all her heart, gold and wealth In 
charity. 

Then Rama turned to Laksmana, who was begging leave 
to go with him, and said, ‘If you will go with me. who Is there 
to take good care of rny mother and yours as well?’ 

Laksmana replied, 'Bharata will do that But, I will go with 
\Mu. alicad of you. rather, with bow In hand, a hoe and basket 
too. to get for you eveiy day roots and fmlts and all the forest 
things that sages eat, while you will tread the hills with Sita 
beside you ’ Rama was pleased. Take leave of friends’, he 
said 

Wdille the brothers engaged In giving gifts to young and 
old. there came a Braftmln. Trijata by name He said to Rama. 
Poor am 1. O princel my family Is so large. Please cast your 
glance at me ’ Rama said to him In Joke. ‘1 still have many 


* Thi- taunt, spoken In feigned anger, as well as the prediction of 
die astrologer (probably a concoction) might be seen as devices 
which the human mind can adopt In order to secure the object in 
Wew 
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cows to give. Throw this stick as far as you can: all that It 
covers shall be for you ’ The man tied his cloth tight around 
the loins, held his breath and threw the slick. As the man 
walkedaway with cows, Rama said to him, it was said In Jest, 
do not mind.’ 

Then the brothers went to see the father; Sita was with 
them People climbed on top of homes and filled all space — 
terrace, tower and balcony The streets were full, hard to 
pass; all were sad. As Rama passed, on foot, many spoke In 
grief, ife whom the battalions w'ould escort, he goes alone. 
Laksrnana goes with him and SUa too How would an.yone 
banish a son, even a worthless one? More so, when the entire 
world does stand enslav'ed by sheei charactei'?* Some de- 
claimed, ‘Let iisgo where Rama goes; we shall leave this city, 
as Rama does ’ Rama heard It all, he seemed to smile. 

Tell the king I am here’, said RaiT>a to Surnanlra With 
folded hands the messenger said to the king, That lllust lious 
son of yours Is waiting at the door, having given away all his 
wealth, ready to go to forest now Having taken leave of all. 
he has come to see you now ’ 'Send for all the wives of mine*, 
said the king, in theif* m'dst I wish to see my son.’ 

When they came, Rarna was led Inside Seeing him from 
far — his son with folded hai ds — the king got up and ran 
to him: he did not reach but f^dl down !n faint Rama raised 
him. with Laksmeuia to help, and placed him on the cot After 
awhile, wdien the king came round, Rama said, 1 have come 
to take your leave Look at me cheeifully, I am ready to go 
SUa goes with me and Laksrnana toc^ they do not heed the 
reasons I gave to stop their n <'<ve Bless us all and don’t be 
sad.’ As Rtoia stood In wait foi leave, the king said, ‘Rama, 
I am bound by the bond — the boons I gave to Kalkeyl Bind 
me In chains and become the king, today ’ 

Excellerd In dhorma code. Rama said with folded hands. 
You shoulu oe the king, for long. I will not prove you false 
I will go to live In forest ’ ‘May your path be trouble-free and 
may you come back safe. But, do not leave tonight, spend 
U here, with your mother arid me’, pleaded the father 
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Who can give me tomorrow that which accrues to me 
today? This country and all Its wealth, w^hlch I leave, may It 
all be bequeathed to Bharata. Rid yourself of grief; tears 
should not flow. I do not care for Sita, nor comfort, nor 
kingdom too; what I want Is to prove you true, free of lies’, 
said the son. 

Weighed down by (he word he gave (t o her), the king spoke 
In tears and sighs, ‘Let the army go with him; let the 
merchants go with laden carts full of grain and gold; let my 
treasuiy follow him. Let Rama live In happy state amidst the 
saints and sages there and let Bharata nile In Ayodhya here.’ 
As he spoke, fear spread in Kalkeyl; her voice got choked. 
She said, ‘Like an empty cup. bereft of wine, this kingdom 
Bharata shall not want — emptied of all, people-less.’ ‘Why 
do you flog a laden beast?’ he cried. 

Doubly enraged, she said, ‘In your clan It was that Sagara 
gav'e up the son, Asamanja. So. let him go. alike.’ The king 
said, ‘O Hell’; people stood ashamed, but vshe did not 
understand. Slddhartha, the old minister, said, ‘Asamanja 
was a stupid son, wicked as well; he found delight In 
drowning little ones and threw the babies Into Sarayu. Wlien 
all complained, the king agreed to give up son, to do Just Ice. 
Now, what Is the sin that R^na did?’ 

Rama said to the king, ‘When I give up affluent life, what 
Is the need for things to go with me? When a man gives away 
the big elephant, how can he long to keep the tethering rope? 
I take leave of all; let the barks be brought.’ 

Kalkeyl then brought the clothes of bark herself and, 
without a quiver, gave Rama to wear. Rama took off the fine 
clothes and wore the sage’s wear; Laksmana did likewise. 
Sita grew nervous at the sight of bark. ‘How do sages wear 
this bark?’ she asked her husband; holding It beside the 
neck, she felt shy, embarrassed. Rama tied It on to her. 
People cried and cursed the king. 

‘Let not Sita go In flaxen clothes’, pleaded the king. Head 
dov ncast, Rama told the king. When I am gone, take care of 
my mother; she does not know what sorrow Is.’ 
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Grief- laden, the king did not look at Rtaia. But his only 
thought was of Rama. He moaned, ‘I guess, In life before. I 
must have caused many to lose their sons or. put to torture 
many a life. So, this Is my lot today... she tortures me and I 
do not die. Many go through torment for the sake of one — 
Kalkeyl. Rama...’ and he fainted. 

A little later, when he awoke, he told Sumantra, Take a 
proper coach and escort R^ia beyond the state.’ When the 
gorgeous coach arrived, the king said, ‘Clothes and Jewels 
and other things, bring for Sita quickly now.’ 

Ready to leave for forest- life, Sita wore the brilliant gifts. 
She was bright and the hall did shine. The mother-in-law 
took her In her arms and said, ‘Exiled he stands, but my son 
should not be despised by you. Rich or poor, he should be 
divine foryou * Sita understood; she said, ‘I will do as you say. 
I know; 1 have learnt how to be towards a husband. The veena 
cannot play, without strings; there Is no cart without the 
wheel. Without her man, woman Isjoyless — even If she have 
hundred sons.^ ' Noble lady! he surely Is rny deity. How can 
I despise?’ Kausalya was pleased. 

Rama, Sita and Lal» nnana walked round the king and took 
leave of all Sumltra said to her son, Ton are bom to live in 
forest, devoted as you are. Lo^ k upon him as father and Sita 
as me. look upon the forest ls Ayodhva. Farev ell to you.’ 
Sumantra announced the chariot was ready. Gladly, Sita got 
In first; with all the ihree, the carriage left, with sobbing men 
and children close behind. ‘Let us see that face which will 
soon be scarce’, ‘her heart Is made of steel Indeed — that 
mother’, ‘Sita Is lucky, to go him’, ‘Laksmama is noble’, 
were the things that people said. 

Dasaiatha came out to see the son. The wave of women’s 
moan rose In pitch. Rama saw. In fleeting glance, the con- 
fused king so pale, and mother behind. ‘Move quickly on’, he 
said to the « naiioteer. Walt’ said the king; ‘go’ said Rama. 
Sumantra’s mind seemed as If to He between the wheels. 
‘Giief must not be prolonged’, said Rama. The chaiioteer hied 
the horses when Rama said. Tell the king you did not hear 
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(what he said), if he should tick you off.’ 

Weeping sounds filled the air: royal women cried, like 
cows deprived of their calves. The king stood gazing long, till 
the dust was seen of Rama’s chariot. Then he fell, pathetic 
in grief. 

Kamban, following a different sequence of events, places 
the meeting of Rama and Slta last, preceded by Laksmama’s 
outburst and public resentment. On hearing the news of 
Rama’s exile, people comment, ‘this land has sinned’: some 
say ‘greater sin Is hers — the wife’s’ while those who curse 
Fate would say, ‘these eyes of ours have sinned’.''^ ‘No, 
Bharata won’t take the crown’ and ‘the noble one will not 
return’ were others’ views. Among women, It Is only senti- 
ment that prevails: ‘Alas! shall we ever see again that tender 
look of grace In that face of lotus eyes? What I^tel* said they 
— the women who trembled like the flame In lamp, when the 
breeze assails, as wick gets dry without supply.’"^ 

Roused to great fury, Laksmana stands In martial dress 
challenging one and all to combat straight. The woman’s will 
shall not prevail’, he roars, as he paces up and down. Rama 
goes up to him and asks why. ‘Opposing her, the dark woman 
who butchered truth, I stand to have you crowned. Those 
who dare oppose will bum In fire of mine.’ 

Rmna praises him for his sense of Justice: but, he adds, 
‘It Is not the river’s fault If waters get thin. So, It Is not the 
father’s fault, nor mother’s, nor the other son’s. This Is the 
fault of Fate.’'*' Fate? The Fate of Fate you shall see — my 
archery. It will be cleverer far than the clever ruse that she 
did play’, says Laksmana.*^ 

‘How can you speak such words, with a tongue that learnt 
the Vedlc lore?’ says Rama. They both go to Sumltra’s place 
and she gives him advice to look upon the forest as Ayodhya, 
Rama as the king and Sitaas the mother." Meanwhile, maids. 


* A close translation of ‘rdmam dasaratham viddhi, mam viddhi 
JanakdtmaJdm: ayodhyam alavlm viddhi. gaccha tdta 
yathdsukham’. 
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sent by Kalk6yJ. are depicted as bringing the clothes of bark 
for them to wear. Rama then advises that Laksmana should 
stay backand take care of the parents. He replies. Where the 
water stands, fish and flower abound; life exists when the 
world exists. Slta and I will live when who exists?'^® 

Vaslstha anives on the scene: he observes. The day he 
was to take the crown, he took to clothes of bark because of 
low design! If things around were guarded safe by the god of 
faces four himself, who can keep away what Fate will 
do?’ ( 1 764) Vaslstha tries to stop Rama on the ground the 
king would die if he should leave. Rama remains unmoved. 

He then goes to meet Slta. As he takes leave of her, telling 
her what had happened. Slta protests, ‘How could you tell 
me to stay?’ and asks, ‘would that forest be more unbearable 
hot tfian for me to be away from you?’ Then she wears the 
cloth of bark and all the three leave by chariot. 

(Whether the variation In the sequence of events Is by any 
design of Kamban or the result of Interpolation or Jumble of 
palm-leaves. It Is hard to see. However, the drajnatlc tension 
achieved In Valmlki remains unique.) 


Notes 

1. Tad hroohi vachanam rdho yadabhikdnksilani 
karisue pratijdne cha Rdmd cU)(mdbhibhdsate 

(V.II.16:!9) 

2. ydval twam na vanam ydtah purddasmdL abhiLuaran 
pita, taval na te Rama* snasyate bhaksyatepi va 

(V.II.42) 

3. riaham arthaparo devi lokam avastum utsahe 

viddhi mam rishibhistulyam kevalam dhurmam asthitam 

(V.ll. 16:46) 

4 na vanam gantukamasya tyqjalascha vasundharam 
sarvalokatigasyeva laksyat^ chitta vikriyQ 

(V.II. 16:49) 

5. tat kaiyil valarndilaru valarttadu tavattal 
k^kayan ma^ntai: ktfar halam Ivan ala 
eekaiyil uuanda auulyarkat tdu enral 
tohai aval per uuakal collal aridu enbdr 


(K.II.1591) 
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6. mannavan pant anrdkin nwn pant manippeno? en 
pinnavan petra celvam adiyandn petradu anr6? 
en ini uniti appdl? tppani takUmel konden 

min olir kdnam inre pokinren, vidaiyum konddn 

(K.II.1604) 

7. vipareetascha vriddhascha visaiyaischa pradharslUtah 
nripah kim iva na brooydt chodyamanah samarmiathah 

(VJI.18:3) 

8. kaschit daivena Sowmitrd! yoddhum utsahate pumdn 
yasya na grahanam kinchii karmano anyatra drisyate 
sukhaduhkhi bhayakrodhoiv labhdldbhow bhavdbhavow 
yasya kinchit tathdbhootam nanu dalvasya karma tat 

(V,II.19:19&20) 

9. kuzhatkkinra kauart inrt kotra venkndaiyum inri 
izhaikkinra vidhi mun cella, dharumam pin irangt ^ha 
mazhaikkunram aniydn mowlikavittanan varum enru 
tazhaikkinra ullatiu annalmun oru tamlyan^cenran 

(K.IM606) 

10. na hasti chdgratah sreemdns tava lakshanapoojiiah 
praydne lakshijate veera! krishnam^ghagiriprbhah 
na cha kdnchanachitram te pasydmi priyadarsana! 

(V.n.23: 15-16) 

1 1 . kim tvd manyata vaidehah pita me mlthilddhipah 
RdmaJ Jdmdtaram prdpya striyam purushavigraham 

(V.II.27:3) 

12- patram moolam phalam yat twam alpam vd yadi vd bahu 
ddsyasi swayam ahritya tan me amritarasopamam 

(V.11.27:14) 

13. ndiantri vadyate veend ndchakrd variate rathah 
ndpatih sukham ddhdta yd syadapl satdtmqld 

(V.34:25) 

14. plan seida pdvam uladu enpdr, md malarmdl 
pen seida pdvam adanin peridu enbdr 

pun seida nenjai vidhi enbdr, bhootalattdr 
kan seida pdvam kadatin peridu enbdr 

(K.II.1706) 

15. undadu neivdrtu udavddu kdl eriya 
nandd vilakkin nadungukinra nangaimdr 
cenddmaraht tadankan cevvi arulndkkam 
anddl piridutno, dh vidhiy^! o! enbdr 


(K.II.1715) 
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16. nadiyln pizkai anru nanim punal inmat, one 
patiyln pizhal anru, payandu nammal-p purandal 
maliyln plzhai anru, makan pizhal anru, matnda! 
vtdidytn pizhal. nee idarku ennai uejundadu? enrdn 

(K.II.1734) 

17. kodikkum manam enganam arruven? ko} Izhalltdl 
matikkum mallydl. mudal vanavarkum valee Iddm 
vidhikkum vtdhl ahum en ull tozhil kdndl enrdn 

fK.II.1735) 

18. neer ula enln ula meenum neelamun'i 
par ula enin ula ydvum: pdrpuiin 
ndr ula dhanu ufdt! nanum seetaiyum 
dr ular enln ulam? aruliwdt, enrdn 

(K II. 1757) 

N.B. The last passage (no 18) Is an echo of Valmlkl’s ‘na cha Sita 
ivayd heend. na cha aham upl Rughewa! muhoorlam api 
Jeevdud.Jaldn malsyavlvoddhritau (II. 47:31), and the paral 
lei between 9 and 10 above Is striking 



VIII 


I Towards Chitrakuta 


T hose who felt for him went with him — the man of truth; 

they did not return, even when compelled to go. They 
walked behind the coach; the man of virtue grew dear like 
the full-moon. 

Rama said to them, The love that you show to me, please 
show to Bharata now. He will be good and kind to all of you 
for, he Is the prince; endowed with qualities, more Ihim me, 
he will nile better than me.’ 

The more he spoke of dharma. the more the people 
wanted him as king Some learned ones, advanced In age and 
with unsteady heads, cried aloud, ‘O ye horsesi gel back, 
don’t go.’ Rama noticed this, got down and walked ahead, 
with Slta and Laksmana. Seeing him go further on, they got 
perplexed and said In anguish. We beg of you. come back; 
our heads, hairs all white, touch the dust of the Earth. If you 
but come, we can resume our ritual prayers. Look, the living 
and those that do not stir beg of you; show some plly. They 
cannot go with you; yet, the trees do ciy, blown by the winds. 
The birds are perched on top of trees, not bent on searching 
for food; they beg of you; you are the man who has compas- 
slonforall.’ Rama saw the rlverTamasa iihead; It too seemed 
to i *^op his course. 

Beside the river, Rtaia said to Slta and Laksmana, This 
Is the first night of our life in forest. Don’t be sad, my dear. 
Look at the lonely jungle; It seems to weep. In Ayodhya, men 
and women must be now thinking of us. Bharata will know 
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how to take good care of father and mother, I know. You did 
well In coming with me; I would have had to find some means 
to gu£u-d Valdehl. Let us eat and spend the night here/* 

As night fell, the charioteer made the bed ready for R^ma 
— a bed of grass and leaves: Laksmana assisted him. In the 
midst of Nature R^a spent the night. As he heard the 
morning birds, R^asald. ‘Look at them, Laksmana — these 
men who sleep beneath the trees, bothered about us and not 
their homes. While they are asleep, let us move by chariot.’ 
‘Let us go soon’, said Laksmana. When the coach was ready, 
R^a said, ‘Go northwards and after a while, turn back’; he 
wished to put the people in confusion. 

When they woke up, the city-dwellers got depressed. 
They tried to trace the coarse that Rama took, but the 
wheel’s Imprint faded off. They cursed their fate and traced 
their steps back to Ayodhya. 

When those that went with Rama came back home, those 
at home began to cry. None could do the dally chore; there 
was weeping In every home. They praised the brother, 
Laksmana and decried the mother of Bharata: women cried 
for Valdehl. Wrongly has Rama been sent out\ they aill said. 
It Wcis as If every woman had her own son or brother exiled. 

Even before dawn. Ran«a had gone a long way passing 
through fanns and fields, and heard what villagers had to say 
of the king — ‘flimly ruled by lust’ — , and of cruel Kalkeyl, 
bent on cruel deed’. The man who was the chief of Kosala 
thus crossed the limits of Kosala, listening to adl such words 
He crossed the river, Ve*.Lisrutl, and went south wai'ds till 
the river Gomatl; then he crossed the river SyandlkSi. Rama 
told the charioteer. When will I ever come back and go 
hunting in the woods beside the river Sairayu?’ 

Then they reached Sringlverapura, beside the holy Gahga, 
with soui.ds of sw^ans and cranes. ‘I^et us stay here today’, 
said R^a. 


• The sadness within comes out In Incoherent thoughts. 
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Sumanlra set the horses free of yoke; he went and stood 
beside Raina, who sat beneath a tree. Meainwhlle, having 
heard of Rama’s presence, Guha, the chief of Nlsadas, 
arrived along with his kith and kin. He said. This is Aybdhya 
for you, Rama. What can I do for you? Welcome to this 
country; It is all yours. Here is all the food and drink for you, 
and some things to comfort you.’ Rama held him in his anns 
and said, ‘I must live a hennit’s life, with clothes of bark, 
fruits and roots for food. I shall be content with some food 
for the horses; these are Indeed favourite ones, for' the king.’ 

Rama drank some water, brought by Laksmana himself; 
that was all the food As he spread himself upon the floor, 
the brother washed his feet and stood beside him and Sit a. 
Guha kept awake, talking to Surnantra and Laksmana 

When Guha offered a bed for Laksmana to* sleep, saying 
it was his pleasant duty to keep guard of all of them, 
Laksmana said, ‘How can I sleep, when Dasaratha’s son lies 
on the ground, and SUa too? Here was a unique son; with him 
exiled, the king will live not long. He will soon be followed by 
the wives, Kausalyaand my mother. Lucky are those who will 
be by his side and do all the obsequies.’ As he talked, the 
night was gone, 

Rtoia said at dawn, The Sun is due to rise: listen to the 
koel and the peacocks too. Let us cross the Ganga.’ He then 
S£dd to the charioteer, ‘Now you should return; we shall go 
on foot.’ ‘If you will also let us down , we will fall into the clutch 
of Kaikeyl’, said Surnantra. Rama replied, ‘You should act in 
such a way that the king may not think wi ongly of me Salute 
the king and tell him on my behalf that neither I nor Sita, nor 
Laksmana bother about this forest life; nor regret exile from 
Ayodhya. At the end of fourteen yeais, you will see us all.’ 
Surnantra said, ‘How can I go back without you? The city will 
perish when they see this coach without you.’ 

1 imow your love, but listen to what I say. When she sees 
you I \ck in town, Kalkeyi will have some proof that Rama is 
gone; then she will not suspect the king as a liar — that man 
of dharmcL^ So, for my sake, you must go — with this coach.’ 
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Then he turned to Guha and said, ‘I must change to matted 
hair. Bring me the milk of the Banyan tree.’ 

With mailed hair and clothes of bark, the brothers looked 
like rsis. A boat was ready at the riverside. Rama said to the 
brother, ‘Get Into the steady boat and help Slta too, holding 
her by the hand, with care.* Rama then entered the boat and 
hied the oarsmen. The boat sllded Into the river. 

Valdehl offered prayers to Ganga. ‘If we come back and 
Rama takes the crown. I will give away as gift cows and 
clothes to needy ones * When they reached the shore, Rama 
said to his brother, *You walk ahead; let Slta walk behind and 
I shall follow, taking care of both of you. Now she will begin 
to see how hard it Is — this forest life.* 

Then they killed some boars and deer: after dinner, they 
entered the forest Rama said. This Is the first night that we 
are to spend outside the /anapada and without Sumantra. 
Without minding It, we should be awake at night : Sita’s safety 
will be our duty now. Laksmana ’ Spreading himself On the 
ground. Rama began to talk of things The king will find H 
hard to sleep today. Kalkeyl should be glad, having got what 
she wished. But. she might tease him more, once Bharala 
comes. Ttie helpless old man. Is deprived of me as w^ell. , . wdiat 
can he do. In the stranglehold of Kalkeyl ~ that lustful man? 
When I think of t his soiry state and the perverse mind of the 
king. It seems to me that kdma is indeed stronger far than 
arthaand dharma. Which fool would exile his son, to pander 
to a wanton woman, not to speak of a son like me who follows 
every word of hls?^ Lucky Indeed Is Bharata; he and his wife 
will rule overall of Kosala, cai elree, now that father Is old and 
I am gone He who gives up artha and dharmcL to pursue 
kdma solely, must surely reach King Dasaratha’s state It 
looks as If Kalkeyl was wed to bring about the father’s death, 
rny exile and Bharata’s kingship Kalkeyl might cause fur- 
ther grief to mothers — yours and mine Tomorrow you 
should go to Ayodhya: let me go to Dandaka with Sila You 
will be of help to the helpless Kausaiya. May no woman bring 
forth a son like me — one who brings endless grief to the 
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mother. . .Alone» I can deal with Ayodhya. or the whole world, 
with my arrows. Not that I cannot, but that I dread to do 
adharma" (what Is not right).’ 

Rama spoke many such things: his face was flowing with 
tears. Consoling him Laksmana said, You should not grieve 
like this: you make us sad — your wife and me. We cannot 
live without you even for a while, like fish taken out of water.’ 

In the morning, they left the place and went towards the 
spot where the Gahga meets Yamuna. At close of day, RAma 
said, ‘Lx)ok Laksmana, the smoke Is rising: I think some 
hemilts live here. This must be Prayag; I hear the waters 
gurgling.’ As the shadows lengthened, they reached the 
hennltage of Bharadwaja. 

Waiting to see the sage, they stood at a distance, with 
folded hands, Rama announced himself. Seated amidst the 
birds and deer, the sage welcomed them and said, ‘I have 
heard of your exile, without offence. This place where rivers 
meet is holy and pleasant. You are welcome to stay here.* 
Rama replied, ‘People will come to see us here; I wish to 
choose a lonely spot.* Bharadwaja told him of Chltrakuta, a 
little away, beyond the river Amsumatl. 

Crossing the i1ver on logs of float, made by Laksmana, 
they reached ChKreikuta. Rama surveyed the hill and chose 
a spot, beautiful with flowers and birds. ‘Bring some wood 
and trees; make a cottage here. I like this place’, said Rama. 
Wlien the cottage was r eady, Rama offered sacrifice before 
entering It. Made of leaves of trees, the cottage was pr'etty. 
With birds and beasts all around, fragrant blooms and 
unseen trees, beside the river Malyavatl, they were rid of the 
grief that exile caused. 

Kamban abridges the story in this par t arid depicts Rama 
as telling Suniantra to return to Ayodhya even on reaching 
the banks of the river Tamasa, so as to mislead the people 


* The pent up feelings come out, mingled with anxiety; this 
frankness enriches Rama’s humanity, despite the firm commit- 
ment to cUmnncL 
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who follow the chariot Insistently. Declining to go back 
without Rama, Sumanlrasays, ‘If I should go and lell the king 
as If convincingly, the son he begot through penance Is >;one, 
it would seem that Kalkeyl was better far than me (In cruelty)’ 
(11.1863). 

As Sumantra prepares to leave, Rama sends the message 
that he would be back In Ayodhya after fourteen years. Sit a 
tells him to convey her respects to the mothers-ln-law and 
adds, ‘tell my sisters to take care of my pet birds.’ Laksmana 
speaks In a tone of sarcasm. Tell the king who sent his son 
to live on food that Jungle yields, while he does live in palace 
there — that man of truth! — we are still alive, far from 
quitting the world’ (1882). 

A couple of beautiful stanzas capture the awe-inspiring 
dignity of Rama’s entry Into the forest. The noble one walked 
Into the darkness there, with Just this much as aid — the 
woman’s avowed love, the brother, his own nature true, 
compassion-filled, with tmth and his bow’ (188G) 

Again, as they reach the banks of the Ganga, Kainban 
instils a sense of wonder {adbhuta rasa). In a series of words 
ending in ‘O’ and uses them Interrogatively to achieve efit ct. 
‘As the Sun withdrew Into Ks own radiance, he walked along 
with his brother and wife of slender waist — the man of eternal 
charm. What blackness! was It the emerald gem. or the sea. 
or the rain-filled cloud that moved? Wlial a handsome 
foim!’^* 

The bondage that Guha Is able to establish with Rama is 
depicted tenderly. As thej uart, on crossing the Ganga, Rama 
tells him, Ve were four, till now; with your boundless love, 
we are five from now.’ Guha becomes worthy of fraternal love, 
in the family of Rama. 


♦ Euphonlcally, there Is a crescendo in the line, meUyo, marakatarno. 
mari kadalo, mazhai muhilo\ which, like a wave upon the rock, 
breaks on the expletive, aiyo, in the last line, wltli wondrous effect. 
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Notes 

1 . parltusld hi sddevl vanavdsam ga te my I 
r^anam ndltsanketa mithydnddi Hi dhdrmlkam 

(V.n.46:b2) 

2. (dam vyasanam dldkya rdnascha mativiblvamam 
kdma eva arthadharmabhyam gariyan HI me mtlh 
kd hi auidwdn apt piimdn pramaddydh krtte tyajet 
cchanddnuvartlnam putram laid mam Iva. Laksmana! 

(V.II.47:9&10) 

3. velydn oil tan menlyln vlrt sdtiyin maraiya 
potyd enum Idalydhdum llaiydnodum pdndn. 
matyd marakatamd mart kadald mazhal mukild 
alyd! Ivan vadiv enpatdr azhiya azhakudalydn 


{K.II.1926) 



IX 


The Lifeless 


City ) 


S Limaiilra went back to Ayodhya, quite depresse^d \Vlien 
he saw the city quiet and blank, it seemed as if all was 
burnt in the fire of giief 

‘Where is Rama?’, iisked afew who ran behind the coach 
‘OHelll*. they said when they learnt he was ^one. They stood 
In groups and said, ‘unlucky we are: we won’t see him ’ 
Women stood be^^ide the windows, their moans could be 
heard. Sumantra reached the palace and went to the king’s 
chamber, crossing all the halls. 

In the white hall, he s iw the king and told him all that 
Rama said. Hearing all In silence, the king fainted. Kausalya 
lifted him and said, ‘Wliy don’t you talk to him who has come 
from the forest? Having brought calamity, are you alrald 
now? She, of whom you are afraid, is not here: you may talk 
freely’ and she fell on the o/ound 

When he recovered, the king asked In piteous tone. ‘What 
does Rama live on? How does he sleep on the ground? How 
did my princely sons and SUa walk on foot? Tell me, what did 
Rama say when you left them there? and Laksmana and Sita 
too?’ Sumantra said, ‘Rama told me. with folded hands, to 
convey his r espects to all of you and to tell Bharata that, as 
prince, he should follow the king As he spoke, Rama shed 
teal's. Laksmaira was In anger, asking what was Rama’s fault 
that he should be In forest now and said ‘I do not see the 
father ir him — the klrrg.’ Srta was In grief. In sobs and sighs. 
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Not knowing what Is grief, she spoke not a word to me; she 
cried, looked at me and the coach again and agcdn.' 

‘For long I lingered’, Sumantra went on, ‘along with Guha, 
In the hope that R^a might call me. The place was still: 
trees did not stir, nor even the beasts. As If In grief for Rama, 
the forest was silent. As I came back here, none would look 
at me, nor speak. The city Is sad, like Kausalya bereft of son.’ 

Amidst tears the king said, ‘Impelled by that sinful 
Kalkeyl, I failed to consult wise counsel, nor dear ones, nor 
ministers, nor prudent ones In Vedlc lore. I did this stupid 
thing In haste, beguiled Into pleasing a woman. ^ If you think 
you owe something to me, bring Rama back; my life Is running 
out. Take this as my order: bring him back. Or. put me In your 
coach and take me where he Is: let him see... What can be of 
greater grief than that. In (his state. I cannot see my Rama? 
O Rama, I^smana, Sita! you do not know I die here of grief 
— a destitute.’ He fainted 

Now Kausalya fell to the ground, trembled as If possessed 
by some spirit, and said. Take me where Rama Is; I cannot 
live without them. Turn the coach again towards Dandaka.’ 
With folded hands Sumantra said. ‘Please give up this grief 
and confusion; panic leads but to grief again. Rama lives In 
Jungle, free of sorrow. Laksmana Is there to ciire for him and 
Slta seems to feel at home, free of fear: she Is lost In Rama. 
Not In the least does she seem helpless; she Is like a playful 
girl. They are happy there, living up to father’s word.’ 

Kausalya was not consoled; she kept walling, ‘Ah my son. 
Rama dear.’ Then she turned to the husband and said, 
‘Although your fame has spread far and wide, as kind and 
liberal, how could you, great man! let them suffer — your 
sons and Slt^? When will I see the lovely face of Rama? My 
heart. Indeed. Is made of rock for, it does not breadc Into 
thousand bits when bereft of him. Even If he did come, after 
fouiieen years, to take the kingdom left by Bharata fully 
enjoy« i. how can the elder one but scorn to take what the 
youngtr one has enjoyed? The tiger refuses to eat the food 
that anyone else has brought: the same Is true of the Tiger 
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among men.* I have no go. You have ruined this counliy, 
ruined the people, nalned me andiny son. Your wife and your 
son are happy now.’ 

As he heard such rude words from Rama’s mother, the 
king sadly reflected. His mind recalled the evil he had done 
long ago. unknowingly. He said to her, ‘1 beg ofyou with folded 
hands you should not say such harsh words, aggrieved as 
you are, to a man already In grief Intense. To a woman, the 
husband Is a virtuous man even If devoid of virtues.’ She wsald, 
with folded hands raised to the head, ‘Bear with me, my Loi d^ 
I know what Is dharma and I know you as man of truth and 
dharma. My grief over my son led me to say all sorts ofthlngs. 
these five nights that he has been away arc like five years lo 
rne. Thinking all the time of him. my grief swells like the sea 
fed by rivers.’ 

The Sun grew slanting, as night fell, the king fell asleep. 
Waking up before long, he fell Into deep thought. In the 
middle of the night, lie remembered the evil he had done He 
said to Kausalya, “Good or bad, we do receive but what we 
give; man Is the maker of his own destiny. Like a child vyho. 
in ignorance, has i \ken poison, the way I used my skill In 
archery — lo hit the kill by sensing sound — has brought this 
grief on me. I was prince, this happened then, before I 
inanied you. Once, when the monsoon came I went out to 
hunt beside the river, Sarayu. The heat was less, the clouds 
were dense; peacocks and deer roamed happily To luint at 
night, and kill a wild bull, elephant or. anything else, was my 
aim. In the darkness I heard a sound like a pot being filled 
It also seemed like the gurghng of an elephant. I took out an 
arrow and sent It like a deadly snake. I heard a human voice. 
In wailful moan and the sound of someone falling In water. 
‘Who has shot this arrow? What have I done to him?’ he said, 
‘I do not care for my own self; I worry for my parents old. How 
can they nve when I am dead?’ My bow and arrow fell to the 


• There Is a pun on the word sardula (tiger); It also applied tc 
heroic man. 
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ground, as I heard the pathetic wall. I saw a hermit boy. hit 
by my arrow on Saraj^ bank. 

“ ‘I live In the forest here; what harm did I do to you? With 
a single arrow you have klUed me. but two blind old beings 
wait for me to fetch them water to drink. O king! go and tell 
my father quickly what you did; this foot-path leads to my 
cottage. He will not curse you in anger. I hope. Console 
him... and take this arrow out.* 

“How could I atone for that thoughtless deed? 1 was In 
agony. I took the pot. filled with water, and reached the 
cottage by the path he showed. There I saw the aged parents, 
like birds bereft of wings. As he heard my foot-steps, the 
sage said. Why are you delayed? Give me some water. Your 
mother was worried that you spent so long sporting In the 
river; you know you are our eyes, sightless as we are... why 
don’t you talk to us?* Faint In voice, with fear In my heart. I 
said the terrible words, ‘No, I am notyour son; I am Dasaratha, 
a warrior. By my deed 1 have caused Infinite grief. With bow 
In hand, when I was on the banks of Sarayu, looking for hunt. 
I heaird a sound — like a pot being filled In water. Taking It 
to be an elephant, I shot the arrow. When I went to see. I saw 
a hermit boy on the ground. Sir. In Ignorance I have killed 
your son; he Is no more. I beg your pardon.’ 

“As I stood with folded hands, the sage said, ‘If you had 
not come to tell me this yourself, your head would now have 
been blown to bits. Since you did this In Ignorance, not 
wantonly, you are still alive. Lead us to where he fell.’ I took 
them there and made them feel the body. The father mourned 
and cried; he said to me, ‘Kill me today; use that arrow with 
which you killed my only son and made me sonless. For your 
thoughtless deed. I curse you now. The grief you witness now 
— loss of son — , shall fall to you In course of time.’ Those 
words have come true. Kausaly^i I cannot see where you are; 
memory falls. Lucky are those who will see my son again, 
all "•r fifteen years. This grief which I caused to myself Is 
ma^Ung me sink.” ‘O R^a. great man!’ he cried and fell dead. 

Kamban’s narrative does not dwell on the scene In 
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Kausalya’s chamber, nor refer to the recollection of the curse 
that was Incurred by Dasajatha for killing the hennlt boy. 
The reader Is left with the Impression that Dasaratha was 
alone when he died. On learning that Sumantra was back, the 
king asks of Rama. Sumantra Is sullen, unable to say ‘no’. But 
his face proclaims ‘he hasn’t come’: the king’s spirit Is lost. 
Sage Vaslstha leaves, unable to bear the sight. When again 
I he king asks. ‘Is he nearby or. gone too far?’, Sumantra says , 
‘deep into the forest he Is gone, with brother and wife.’ At 
once. Dasaratha dies. 

When t he wives gather to mourn, ij^ausalya taunt s Kalkeyl , 
‘look, this Is the boon you got’. On hearing the news from 
Sumantra Vaslstha reflects on Fate. But, his state of mind 
Is descilbed by Kamban as resembling that of a witless sailor 
whose Captain is no rnore, and the ship Is lost in mid-sea 
wreck 

The Unwanted Kingdom 

Next momlng, women and bards gathered at the door of the 
king, as usual, with pots of holy water, to wake him up with 
hymns of praise. The women who were close to him went to 
wake him up; they trembled like blades of grass In waters 
waves when they doubted life. They raised a pathetic wall. 

Dasaratha lay like fire extinguished, like the sea drained 
of w^ater. like the Sun bereft of shine. Kausalya lifted tlie head 
;and said to Kalkeyl, ‘Be happy now; enjoy this kingdom free 
of thoms, having despatched the king, you evil womanl^^ I 
cannot bear to live: Rama Is gone and the king Is dead. On 
account of that crooked wouian, Kalkeyl has destroyed the 
race of Raghu.’ People led her away. 

They then placed the king’s body In a tub of oil, to preserve 
It there; there was no son to perform the funeral rites. The 
palace w. in gloom, like the night without a sUtr. Men and 


• A simile that Is remlnlsceni of seafaring Tamil expeditions 
(Vaimlkl makes no such reference) 
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women sat In little groups blaming It on Bhcirata’s mother. 

Officials gathered next morning and with the rsis — 
Markandeya, Vamadeva and others — went up to Vaslstha 
and said, ‘Now that the king Is dead. RSma Is In the forest 
along with Laksmana, and Bharata and Satnighna are away 
In Kekaya, someone must be named king today. Our country 
will suffer without a king. A country without a king Is like a 
liver without water, a grassless desert, a herd of cows 
without the cowherd. None Is safe In such a countiy and 
people swallow each other, like fish. So. advise us; you have 
always been our counsel. Place upon the throne anyone else 
of Ikshvaku race.* 

‘Let Bharata be brought here soon*, said the sage, adding 
‘But, don't tell him of Rama's exile or of the king's death. Take 
some silken clothes with you for Bharatcf and the king of 
Kekaya.’ 

The messengers rode fast; crossing the Ganga at 
Hastlnapur they reached Panchala country. By nightfall they 
were In Gliivraja.* 

That very night, Bharata had a bad dream; he felt agitated. 
His friends tried to divert his mind with music, dance and 
humour too. Bharata said, ‘I will tell you why I am sad I saw 
my father In a dream: from the height of a hill, he fell headlong 
Into a mess of cow-dung; I saw him swim In It and he drank 
some oil again and again, laughing all the time. I saw some 
smoky hills and he was seated on a black seat. Black and red- 
looking women laughed at him as he rode towards the South, 
in a cart drawn by sisses. I fear this means death, to me or 
the king or to Rama.’ 

As he spoke, the messengers who had entered the city of 
Rajagrlha* stood before the king and Bharata, with gifts. 
Receiving them with due honours, Bharata asked, ‘Is every- 


* here must have been a town of that name In Panchala country; 
If die name, which is a synonym for Rajagrlha, Is taken as referring 
to Rajglr, In Magadha, the topography of the route becomes 
confusing. 
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one well — the king and the queens?’ ‘All are well’, they said, 
‘you are needed urgently.’ Bharata took leave of his grand- 
father. saying ‘I will be back when you want me. ’The king sent 
him with gifts and messages of greetings for all In Aybdhya. 

At the end of the seven-dayjoumey. as he entered the city 
of Ayodhya, Bharata said to the charioteer, ‘Aybdhya looks 
so dull. It seems to me like a forest and I see evil signs. Men 
and women appear sad.’ Head 4^wncast. he entered the 
father’s chamber. 

Not finding the father there, he went to see his mother. 
She rose from the golden chair and he touched her feet . She 
kissed him on the forehead, embraced him and said, ‘You 
must be tired, after that longjoumey Isyour uncle, Yudhajit, 
well?’ 

Thus lovingly asked, he replied, I am not tired any more. 
All are well In Kekaya: they have sent plenty of gifts and gold. 
Now. tell me why Is this place so void? The king Is always 
here, happy In my mother’s chamber. Where Is he? I must 
touch his feet.’ She gave the terrible news, as If It were happy 
news, overwhelmed by greed for pelf. ‘Where all living beings 
go, there your father too has gone’, she added. 

The Innocent man of nobl^ birth fell to the ground In giief. 
She lifted him and said, ‘Arl^e; how can you lie on the ground 
— son of a king? Persons like you should not gileve publicly.’ 
After a while, he wiped his tears and said, I came In the belief 
that the king was to make Rama crown-prince or, was *o 
begin a great Yqjha. Things have turned out thus. Mother! 
of what did my father die, e/?n before I could reach? Rama 
and othei's were, at least, fortunate to perform his last rites. 
I miss the hand that would touch me fondly and shake the 
dust off my clothes. Where Is Rama, veritably my father, 
brother, friend aJl In one? WTiat did father say. as his last 
message me?' 

She said, “The king’s parting words were ‘All R^a! Ah 
Sita! Afi Laksmana!’ and he went on his Journey to heaven.” 
Bharata grew pale as he heard the second shocking news. 
‘And now, where Is Kausalya’s son so dear? Where did he go. 
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with SUa and Laksmana?’ Under the delusion (hat It was 
likeable news, she said, ‘In clothes of bark that princely man 
has gone Into DandakaforesU alonj^ with Sit a and Laksmana/ 

Doubting what could have been Rama’s offence, to cause 
such sentence, he asked. ‘Did Rama rob a pious man of his 
wealth, or did he torture some poor Innocent man? Surely, 
he wouldn’t have looked at another’s wife. Then, why? Why 
did he have to go to Dandaka?’ 

The foolish woman that she was, Kalkeyl began to tell of 
her deed, as It happened. ‘No. Rarna did not do any of the 
things that you said. It was I who asked for Rama's exile and 
the crown for you. Your father remembered his promise and 
did accordingly. Wlien Rama was sent away, with Sita and 
Laksmana, the king succumbed to grief caused by separa- 
tion from his dearson. I did all this foryou Take the kingship 
now.’ 

Burning with grief. Bharata said, ‘What a thing to do, to 
get the crown for wretched me — depriving rnc of father and 
the brother who Is father-llkel Having turned the king into 
a coipse and Rama Into a sage, you have doubled my woe, 
pouring acid upon a wound. You are Indeed the destroyer of 
the race, like some evil spirit. Rama was always good to you, 
as much as to his mother, and Kausalya treated you like 
sister. How could you have thought of turning her son Into 
a hemilt. In clothes of bark, O Sinner^ Your greed has 
brought iTiln of this size. Without Rama and Laksmarra what 
would be my moral force to rule this land? No, I will not do 
what you want. 1 will bring my brother back from the Jungle.’ 
In anguish he roared like a lion In Its cave. 

Roused to great Indignation, Bharata said again, ‘Get out 
of this kingdom, you slnfiil womani You can weep over my 
dead body, since dharma has abandoned you.^* You brought 
about death and exile to the two of them! Go to Hell, for 
having done this kind of sin. You are a deadly foe In mother’s 
g ^rb; for, you have brought on me eternal shame. 1 shouldn’t 
ta k to you. You are not the daughter of Asvapatl; you are a 
rdksasl come to destroy my father’s race . I will bring that son 
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of Kausalyabackhere and take his place, to live amidst sages 
In the forest.’ 

Kausalya heard the noise and set out to meet the son of 
l^keyl. Bharata too went towards her chamber. He and 
Satrughna saw the sorrow-laden Kausalya and held her by 
the arm. She said to Bharata, ‘Here, this kingdom Is yours 
now; you longed for It. Kalkeyl managed It fast, with a cruel 
deed. What good did she find, packing ofTmy son with clothes 
of bark? She should send me loo to where iny son lives. Or. 
I will go myself: or, you should lead me there, where my noble 
son sits In severe penance.’ 

With folded hands Bharata told the walling woman, ‘Noble 
onel how can you blame me, Innocent and faultless as 1 am? 
You know my deep, unswerving love for Rama. He. at whose 
Instance Rarna had to go. could never be of disciplined mind 
May he incur the sin that befalls a man who !s traitor to the 
king who rules, or the sin of a king who collects his share of 
tax (one-sixth) but does not guard his subjects, or the sin of 
one who kills a king, woman, child, or old man, ..’ and as he 
cited many another i.in. Kausalya said to him, ‘My grief grows 
again; your oath hurts me now. Fortunate Indeed that your 
spirit has not swerved fiom Iharmct’The night was spent In 
grief. 

Vaslstha said to the grieving Bharata, ‘Enough of this, 
young princel the time has come to perform the rites for the 
king ’ The body was then taken out of the oil and placed on 
the ground. Looking at the yellow facv* of the king — he 
seemed to sleep — the son ^ » ed, ‘What have you done, O 
klngl, when Rama was gone and I had not yet reached here? 
Where have you gone, leaving all the soiTowlng people? The 
Earth looks widowed, without you.’ Vaslstha said to him 
again, Th*- funeral rites must now be done, free of agitation.’ 

Bharata agreed and ordered men to speed up the an-ange- 
ments. They placed the body on the bier and the path was 
showered with silver and gold Deodar, Scindal and choicest 
woods were brought to make the funeral pyre; the body was 
placed on It, sprinkled with perfumes and scent. The pyre 
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was lit and chants were raised. Women walled; It was like 
many kraimcha birds moaning In grief. 

On the thirteenth day. when he went for the bath of 
purification, Bharata looked at the cremation spot and cried 
again, recalling all the qualities of his father. ‘Bereft of father 
and my brother, 1 do not wish to enter Ayodhya; to forest I 
will go.’ Vaslstha then said to him, ‘All are subject to 
extremes In life, of three kinds;* In regard to those that are 
Inevitable, you cminot behave thus.’ The brothers wiped 
their tears and went through the rites. 

Then Satrughna said to Bharata, who was deteimlned to 
go. ‘Rama, the man of tnith, has been exiled at a woman’s 
Instance; but, why didn’t Laksmana set him free of the bond, 
even If It be by overpowering father? Indeed, father should 
have been suppressed for. he was a tool fh the hands of a 
woman.’ As Satrughna was talking, there appeared on the 
eastern gate the crooked woman, fully decked In silk and 
gold. The door-nian announced her p)resence imd Satmghna’s 
fury rose at once. ‘Let her reap the fmlt of what she did to 
my father and brothers’ and as he held lier, Manthara cried 
aloud. Maid-servants ran to Kausalyafor help, while Sat mghna 
dragged Manthara along the floor and spoke angiy words of 
Kalkeyl. Kalkeyl was deeply hurt; she sought the help of 
Bharata. He said to the angry brother. ‘Women should never 
be killed; they must be excused. Or, I could have killed this 
sinful Kalkeyl herself, but then Rama would for ever hold me 
In contempt, as a murderer of his own mother.'^ Even If the 
crooked woman were to be killed. If Rama heard of It, he 
would stop talking to us,’ Memthara was released. 

On the morning of the fourteenth day. officials went up to 
Bharata and said. The king Is gone to heaven; Rama Is exiled 
and Laksmana as well. Be our king, today. Persons of all 
ranks are waiting now. with all the things for the coronation.’ 
Bharata walked In circle round the holy pot and told the 
pt JTSons there, Tou ought not to say such things to me. It Is 


Pleasure and pain, victory and defeat, life and death. 
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the eldest who should rule; that has been the custom In my 
race. I shall go and iJve In forest, for nine years and five, but 
after I bring him here. Let all these things go with me- the 
coronation will be held there Itself. My mother’s wish shall 
not be met. Rama shall be king.’ 

‘May fortune be with you, since you speak such words and 
wish to confer kingship on your eldest brother’, they said 
with tears of Joy In their eyes. 

Men began to work, making a road to the forest , each well- 
versed in his craft — road-makers, diggers, those who knew 
how to handle machines of many kinds. The happy groups 
of men seemed like swelling ocean on full-moon day. The 
route of the army was quickly made, with wayside rest- 
house for Bharata. 

The night before the day planned for Bharata to be placed 
on the throne, singers of praise began to sing In clever phrase 
the lucky days ahead, with conches blowing and dmnis 
resounding. The noise caused further giief to the man in grief; 
Bharata turned It off. saying, *I am not the king.’ He then told 
iktrughna, ‘Look, this insulting show Is Kalkeyl’s deed. . .when 
the king Is dead, lec^v'lng all the problems to me and when the 
kingdom Is shaky, like an oarless boat In water.’ 

Vaslstha entered the a^^sembly hall, filled with men. He 
took his seat, upon a golden chair, and asked for Bhaiata to 
be brought. There was flutter In the hall as Bharata entered; 
some felt they saw Dasaratha again Then the chief among 
sages said In soft tone, 'My son Dasaratha has gone to 
heaven, adhering to dharrna; he leli this rich countiy foryou 
to rule. Rama, the man oT nith, did not transgress the 
father’s wish. That which your father and brother gave to 
you, please take; anoint yourself without delay.’ 

As he heard these words, Bharata reflected on Rtoia: he 
knew of fharma and wished to pursue It. His voice was 
choked, as he uttered. In broken tones, words of condemna- 
tion addressed to the sage ‘How can anyone bom of Da^ratha 
become usurper? This kingdom and 1 belong to R^a. This 
Is the dharrna you ought to teach. The eldest and the 
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noblest should get the kingdom, like Dlleepa and Nahusha. 
If! should commit this vulgar sin, I shall bring Ill-fame to the 
race of Ikshvaku. If my mother did some wrong, I have 
condemned It. Here, I go to the forest. In Rama’s foot-steps. 
He shall be the king, of all three worlds.’ As people heard him, 
with tears In their eyes, he added, ‘If I cannot bring him back, 
I too will live there like Ihe noble Laksmana.’Then, Bharata 
told Sumantra, Take my orders; get things ready for the 
Journey.’ 

When people heard of the jouniey to bring Rama back, 
there was joy everywhere, women hustled their husbands. 
In every home. 

Kamban s treatment of the events following the death of 
Dasaratha Is dllTerent, In certain details. Firstly, messengers 
from Ayodhya are shown as carrying a message on palm-leaf 
(content not disclosed but , evidently avoiding the news of the 
king’s death) and befor e handing It over, they confirm, as In 
Valmlkl, that all Is well in Ayodhya. Secondly, tliere Is no 
reference lo any dr eam or foreboding of the coming events, 
and thirdly, the jouniey to and from Panchala desa is not 
described. 

The conversation between Bharata and Kalkeyl, however, 
follows V^mlkl closely. But, whereas Valmlkl lends dra- 
matic suspense to the dialogue when Kalkeyl says, ‘The 
king’s parting words were ‘Ah Ramal Ah Sital Ah 
Laksmarial’ ”, ‘Kamban achieves another effect when Bharata 
asks pointedly, ‘Did Rama go away to the forest befor e father 
died or, after?’ This lends punch to the next question, ‘Why 
did the son get exiled when father was alive?’ Awkwardness 
Is brimming In the next stanza when she admits. The word 
he gave to grant the boons. I took; I sent his son to the forest 
and made this land all yours. He could not bear It: he died 
— the emperor.’^* 

i harata’s indignant protest finds expression In angry 


* A development of the idea *twatkritd hi mayd saroom dvam 
vidham kritam'. 
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words, as In Valmlkl. Viewing things In Juxtaposition, the 
proposition that he should take the crown appears In a^l Its 
absurdity when he says. To die for a word you have a king; 
a heroic man you have who can take to forest life: If you have 
a Bharata to take the crown, faultless Indeed Is dharma.*^ 

Again, talking to Vaslstha. Bharata shows his Indigna- 
tion, juxtaposing the attitudes that prevail. ‘If I should take 
the crown, taking what the elders say as dharma^ then what 
Is wrong in what my mother did?’ Dlstoiilon of every kind Is 
reprehensible. 

When Bharata meets Kausalya, he says. ‘1 have not been 
lucky enough to touch the feet of my brother. You should 
have tried to stop him. Whoever wrought thLs evil will perish, 
though 1 shouldn’t say this.’ Then Kausalya hesitantly says, 
Tou do not seem to know what the offspring of Kckaya did ’ 
Wfiereupon, Bharata swears and reels off the sins that he 
would Invoke upon hlmselt. If he were at all responsible (as 
In ValnVikl). Kausalya Is moved: she tells him, ‘In all your 
clan, who can equal you?’ 

At the cremation of Dasaratha’s body, Karnban intro- 
duces two variations: first. It Is Satrughna who performs the 
obsequies, consequent upon Vaslstha’s reminder that 
Dasaratha had forbidden Bharata to peifomi the rites. 
Secondly, all the wives of the dead king, except the three 
queens, are described as committing sail and going to 
heaven ’ 

Then. Vaslstha tells Bharata to take the crown, as In 
V^lmiki (the words are j 1< ntlcal: the stanza Umdaiyo 
irandanan../ Is an exact translation of rq/d dasaratho gaiah 
swargaiTL.:). Bharata’s answer, bom of righteous Indigna- 
tion, Is befitting of nobility. He says. ‘If what you elders say 
Is dharrn^i. then whatwas wrong In what my mother did?’ and 
concludes. ‘Even 11 It were dharma. I refuse to take the 


• There Is no parallel for this In medieval Tamil literature. In any 
case. It Is odd that the honour should be denied to the chief 
consorts! (this stanza 2238 Is clearly an Interpolation). 
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burden of kingship. What I will do Is to bring him back and 

establish the dharma that belongs to our tradition.’ 

Both Vaimlkl and Kamban emphasise the grandeur of 

Bharata, who embodies the nobler value of renunciation 

laparigrahcO, as much as Rama, If not more. 

Notes 

1 . Kaikelyya viniyukt^na pApdbhyanabhauaya 

nrvaya na mantrokusalalh vriddhaih saha samarthitam 
na suhridbhlr na chAmAtyair mantrayitvA na natgamaih 
mayA ayam arthah sammohAt streeh^toh sahasA kritah 

(V.II.53:15&16) 

2. vanda munivan, varam koduttu makanal neetta vankanmai 
endai teemdan ena ullattu ennl enni Irony uv An. 

undo kadalil perunkalam onru udaiya nirkc^-i tani naikan 
naindu neenga c ceyal orA meekamanal-p p6l nalivutran. 

(K.H.1913) 

3. sakamA bhava kaikAyi! hhungksva r^yam akantakam 
tyaktvA rAjAnain ekAgrA nrisams^f dustachArinl! 

(V.n.60:3) 

4. rqjyat bhramsasva Kaik^yi! nrisamse dustachArini 
parityaktA cha dharmena mA rruilam rudatee bhava 

(V.ll.68:2) 

5. hanyAm aham imam pApAm Kaikeiyim dustacharinim 
uadi mam dhAnrUko Ramo nAsooyet mAtr-ghAiakam 

(V.II.72:21) 

6. katham DasarathAt JAto bhavet r^yApahArakah 
rcyyam cha aham cha RAmasya, dharmam vaktum arhasi 

(V.II.76:11) 

7. vAkkinAl varam tarak-kondu maindanai-p 
pokkin^n vanattldal; pokkl pAr unakku 
akkinen. avan adii porukkAmatyAl 
neekkinan tan uytr, nenil vendiC enrAl 

(K.II.2166) 

8. mAlavum ulan oru mannan van colAl; 
melavum ulan oru veeran; meya pAr 
Alavum ulan oru Bharatan; AytnAl 
kol ila araneri! kurai undAkumo? 


(K.II.2174) 
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Who Will Take the Throne? | 


I n the nioniln/J. as soon as he got up, Bharala sot out with 
eagomess to meet Rama Many c arriages (bllowed l)liir 
while officials went ahead of him. Kausalya, Sumllra and 
Kalk^yl loo went with him, to see Rama and l^iksnuma. of 
whom they talked all along the way 

As they reached the banks of the (Umga, Bharata ordeied 
the troupe to rest ; he himself sat and rc'flecLed on how Rama 
could be brought bac k. 

From a distance, CUilia saw the oncoming army of men. 
with Hags atop the charic’ts they rode He called out to hts 
fold and said, ‘Here comes Bharala to extenninate Rama who 
stands exiled. Rama Is my friend and master. For Ills sake, 
all ofyou should go and guard the riverside If Bhai ata c omes 
as a friend, he and his men may cross the Ganga In safety ’ 
He then look some meal and wine and walked I (.wards 
Bharata. On seeing him 11*'^ ( hailoteei said, ‘Here comes the 
chief of Nisadas, Guha by name; he Is a fiiend of your 
brother’s. He will know, no doubt, where Rama lives now 
‘Let him meet me\ said Bharata. 

Guha told Bharata, This Is a pleasant place: you should 
have .sent me Intimallon. Wlial we have — fruits and roots, 
meals and wine — we shall place al your dl.sposal. Your army 
can rest anci leave tomorrow.’ Bharala said, ‘Now 11 Is cleai 
how much you love my elder brother. Tell me. how do I reac'h 
the hennltagp of Bharadwaja?’ Guha replied. *My men will 
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go with you; I will go myself. Seeing the huge army with you, 
I wonder If you have some evil In mind as you go towards 
Rama.’ Bharata said, ‘May that day never come when what 
you suspect of me will turn out to be true. Rama Is my elder 
brother: he Is like a father to me. It Is to bring him back that 
I go. This is tnath; don’t think otherwise.’ 

With Joy on his face, Guha said cheerfully, ‘You ai'e truly 
blessed; I haven’t seen tfie like of you — eager to give up the 
kingdom that fell on the lap. Your fame will spread In all the 
world that you wish to retrieve R^na from out of sorrow.’ As 
they walked, the Sun went down and darkness grew. Bharata 
lay down to rest, but all his thoughts were of Rama who did 
not deseiv^e what befell on him. Burning within, he perspired 
like a snowy hill under the heat of the Sun. Guha tried to 
assure him ofhls brother’s welfare, and told hlntofl^aksmana’s 
devotion — how he kept awake all night guar ding Rama and 
Sita as they slept, even though Guha and his men offered to 
take over that duty. He added, ‘Next morning, Rarna and 
Laksmana turned the hair Into matted lock and went beyond 
the Gahga.’ 

Bharata was In greater grief. Where did Rarna rest at 
night?’ he asked. Guha showed the place, saying ‘Here, 
beneath this tree, upon the grass. He declined the food and 
drink that I offered; he took some water, brought by Laksmana, 
and went to sleep. Laksmana washed the feet of R^na and 
Sita, before they retired,’ 

Bharata called out to the mothers and said. That noble 
man, bom of Dasaratha, did he deserve to sleep on the 
ground — the prince who was used to sleep on silken bed? 
Sure, Fate Is strong, that Dasaratha’s son and the daughter 
of Vldeha should sleep on such rugged ground. From today, 
I too shall wear clothes of bark and matted hair, I too shall 
sleep on the ground. I shall live In the forest, with Satrughna; 
R5jna shall return to Ayodhya. Let the sages place him on the 
thro* e. May the gods make my wish come true!’ 

Next morning, he told Satrughna to fetch Guha and get the 
boat ready to cross the Gariga. Many boats were brought and 
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they all crossed the river: some swam across, others waded 
with the help of pots. The hermitage of Bharadwaja was In 
sight. 

Leaving the rest behind, Bharata went walking tc the 
place with only Vaslstha to lead. On seeing the sage, 
Bharadwaja got up from his seat and welcomed him with 
water and fruit. When Vaslstha and Bharata made obeisance 
to the sage, he understood the young man to be Dasaratha’s 
son. He made enquiries about Ayodhya, but did not refer to 
Dasaratha, having heard of his demise. Then he asked 
Bharata, ‘Why are you here, while you should be ruling the 
kingdom? Tell me everything; my mind is not clear. That son 
of Kausalya was exiled; with wife and brother he Is here Let 
him be a forest-dweller for fourteen years. Have you come to 
harm the Innocent man?‘ 

‘Ah, 1 am undone!’ said Bharata In tears, ‘if you too should 
think of me this way. I am faultless. Sir; I do not approve of 
what my mother said, for my sake. 1 am neither happy with 
It. nor acted upon It . I am here to take him back — the noble 
one — and remain at his feet In the light of this, you should 
pardon me and bless me. Tell me Sir, where Is Rmna?’ 

Bharadwaja was pleased. He said, ’ll befits you to say 
this, as a man of Raghu race. I know that, deep at heart, you 
are firm Inyour resolve. laskedyou that In order to make your 
fame better-known. Your brother Is here. In Chltrakuta You 
may go tomorrow For my sake, stay here today along with 
your men.’ 

The sage ordered full hospitality. ‘Bdng your men’, he 
said, ‘I shall Invoke Vlswakanna to look after the arrange 
ments. Let there be wine l^fa^^eya) and the Juice of sugar- 
cane as well; let the Gandharv^as, Devas and celestial dam- 
sels arrive: food of every kind shall be here.’ As the sage 
sprinkled holy water, many things arrived, one by one; plants 
and flowers began to appear. Music filled the air and the 
pretty women sent by Prajapall and Kiibera were stunning; 
whichever man they held by the hand seemed Intoxicated. 
‘Let them eat and drink as much as they like’, said the sage: 
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and there were seven or eight women to attend on each manl 
So pleased were the men that many said, 'Let us not go, either 
to Ayodhya or to the Dandaka forest. We shall stay here and 
may R^ia be well, may Bharata be well.’ 

Next morning, the sage enquired of Bharata if he and his 
men had a comfortable stay. Bharata offered salutation and 
said, ‘in everyway, every one of us. Now, please tell me how 
to reach Rama’s abode.’ Bharadwaja told him the way to 
Chltrakuta and, as the entourage was taking leave, he asked 
about the mothers. Bharata replied, ‘She who is emaciated 
In grief is the one who gave birth to Rama. To her left is 
Sumltra whose sons are Laksmana and Satrughna. She 
whose ruination has brought the noble brothers to the forest 
and despatched the king, bereft of son, to heaven that Ignoble 
woman In noble garb Is my mother.’ Bharadwaja said to him, 
‘You should not blame Kaikeyl. Good things will flow out of 
Rama’s exile.’ Bharata made obeisance to the sage and told 
his men to get ready. As the anny went southwards through 
the forest, startling birds and deer as they walked. It lent a 
glow to the huge forest. 

The vast army spread upon the earth like the dark cloud 
during monsoon . After some distance, BharaUi I old Vaslstha, 
‘I think we have reached the region that Bharadwaja spoke 
of; this jungle Is dense like a cloud. 1 can see the Gahga river 
and this must be Chltrakuta; it seems to be a very attractive 
place. Let our men look out and search for the place where 
Rama and Laksmana can be found.’ Soon, some saw a rising 
smoke and inferred that it was the place. Bharata told them 
to stay behind; he moved forward, with Sumantra and 
Vaslstha. His eyes were flxt In the direction of the smoke. 

At that lime, Rama was showing the Chltrakuta hills to 
Sita In order to amuse her and to Indulge his own mind; they 
looked like Indra amd Sachl. He said. The exile does not 
bother me. my dear; nor this Isolation from near ones, when 
I see this lovely hill. Look at the many birds here; some of 
the cliffs seem to touch theslty, radiant In their many colours 
— silver, purple and yellow. Look at the women on the hills, 
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amidst flowers of many kinds and beneath the shades of 
many trees. Who will not be delighted by the fragrance here? 
No grief can touch me, even If 1 live here for many years, with 
you beside me and Laksmana. This exile has been fruitful to 
me In two ways: proving my father truthful, in working things 
to Bharata’s benefit and, secondly, having you to sport with 
me In this lovely hill. This Is what the ancients called bliss, 
for the king to become a rcyarsH' 

Rama then went down the hill, to the riverside. Watching 
the beautiful Mandaklnl, Rama told the pretty daughter of 
the king of Vldeha. ‘Look at this river, embellished with 
flowers of many kinds and trees with fruits that grow along 
the coast. With flocks of deer that drink off the shallow 
waters here, the flowing streams make me feel romantic. 
Look at the holy men who bathe in the river and, with uplifted 
arms, pray to the Sun. The hill indeed seems to dance, with 
trees on cliffs wafting In the breeze and shedding flowers 
beside the stream, blulsh*green upon the sands. Strewn by 
the winds, the flowers seem to swim In mid-stream and see 
how the chakravdka birds call out to one another for mating 
The sight of this Chltrakuta and Mandaklnl Is delightful to 
me, more so because I see them with you. Come, let us bathe 
In the river; swim with me like a friend, making the lotuses 
rise and fall beside. Consider the beasts here as citizens of 
AyOdhya, the hillside as the city and this river as Sarayu. 
With you beside me, so loving and suppoitlng, I do not care 
for Ayodhya, nor for the crown when I am with you.’ And, 
Lsiksmana Is here to stand by me. Who will not be happy here, 
rid of all caie?’ 

Resting beside a hilly spot, R^ia cooked some meat and 
served It to SUa. Meanwhile, there was a distant sound that 
rent the sky and the dust of marching men rose In the air, 
disturbing the animals. Seeing them run In fright, Rama 
called Laksmana and told him to find out If any king was out 
on a hunting trip, or some wild animal. 

Laksmana climbed upon a tree; eastward, he sighted an 
army of men. horses and elephants, with flag-bearing 
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chariots. He told Rama, ‘An army Is here. Put out the fire; let 
Slta go Into a cave. Take up arms and put on your armour.* 
Wfiose army do you think It Is?* asked Rama. Raging with 
fury. Laksmana replied, ‘Not content with the kingdom, here 
comes Bharata to kill us. Let us go and wait on top of the hill: 
or. let us stay here. Maybe. I can see him. on whose account 
you and I and Slta too are here In grief. He Is a foe and 
deserves death; I see nothing wrong In It, Rama. I^et Kalkeyl 
— that greedy woman — see today her son fall, like a tree 
felled by an elephant. I shaill kill her too; let this world be rid 
of evil. I shall destroy the entire army, tear the bodies apart 
and flood the place with blood.* 

Rama tried to calm the brother In fury. He said. “What Is 
the need for bow and arrow when noble Bharata Is here In 
person? He Is not the one to dream of any harm to any of us. 
Has he ever done anything you dislike, that you should have 
such doubts and fears today? You should rfot say anything 
harsh to him: It will be like being harsh to me. How can a son 
kill the father, or a brother kill another^ If It Is for the sake 
of the kingdom I hat you say such things, I will tell him to give 
It to you. The moment I say that, he Is the one who wfll say, 
‘Indeed’.** 

Laksmana’s limbs shrank In shame. Seeing him feel thus, 
Rama said, ‘1 think he comes to see us and to take us back 
home; or, at least this one. Slta who Is used to comfort.’ 
Laksmana stood by the side of Rama, with folded hemds. 

Bhaxata ordered the aimy to stay behind and went on foot 
towairds Rtoia. As he walked, he told Satrughna, Tou must 
quickly search this place, along with groups of men. Until I 
see Rama and Laksmana and Slta, I cannot rest; until I place 
my head at his feet, until I have him sprinkled with holy water 
and make him take the throne. I cannot be at rest. Lucky Is 
this Chltrakuta for RSuna to be living here.’ Walking through 
the wooded greens and flowery boughs, he sighted a cottage 
with a flag on top. He thought that was the place; towards 
the cottage he hurried, followed by Guha. While he waited 
for Wrughna, he asked Vaslstha to bring the mothers. 
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Sumantra and Salrughna were behind, at a distance. 
Bharata saw a leedy cottage. wMth chopped wood and faded 
flowers strewn around; cakes of cow-dung were stacked 
outside. This Is the place that was told to us by Bharadwaja, 
I think — not far from the river, Mandaklnf, he said, ‘and here 
I am to meet the noblest of men who suffers on my account 
I must fall at his feet, again and again, and SUa’s too.’ He kept 
mumbling things like that and there! he saw the holy cottage. 

For a while, he kept looking at him — the elder brother 
with matted hair, In clothes of bark with a deer-skln round 
the waist. He was seated upon a mat of grass, radiant like 
Brahma; SUa and I^ksrnana were with him. Bharata began 
to run towards him, moaning words amidst tears He went 
and fell at Rama’s feel — fell before he could reach for them 
‘Noble one!’ he said and cried; he spoke no more All around 
were In tears. 

Rama lifted him, kissed him on the forehead and ein- 
bi'aced him. Then he seated the brother upon his lap and 
asked, ‘What happened to your father that you should be in 
for'est now? Wliy have you come to this fomiidable jungle, my 
hoy? I hope the king Is well.’ Then Rarna asked many 
questions about pei'sonal and public life In Ayodhya — 
questions by means of which he sought to underline (he laws 
of dharma In administration. ‘ 

Bharata replied, ‘Wliat can all this kingly dharma do to me 
bereft as I am of all dharma? It has been a r ule of dharma 
among us that the eldest son takes the crown, not the 
younger one. That being so, come with me to Ayodhya and 
take the crown, for to redeem the race When 1 was away in 
Kekaya and after you came away to the forest, the king 
passed away. Come, noble one! peifonn the obsequies to 
father; Satnighna and I have done it already.’ 

Rama was lost In thought; he stood with uplifted hands 


• This section, often known as kacchii sarga, may be useful as 
Information on kingship of those days; but. It Interrupts the flow 
of the story As such, It seems to be an Interpolation. 
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and fell lo the ground, like a tree under the ctxe. The brothers 
and Slta sprinkled water on him. Talking feebly he said, 
‘Wfiat use am I as a son to him who died of grief at my parting? 
I could not even perfomi his last rites. Bharala was fortu- 
nate.’ Then he turned to his wife and said, ‘SUal your father- 
in-law Is no more, Laksmana^ you are fatherless. Let us go 
to the riverside and perforin the rites: bring some Ingndi. Let 
Slta lead, you go with her and I shall follow.’ 

Sumantra kept consoling R^na, as he descended towards 
the river. They reached the rapid-flowing river and sprinkled 
water for the dead. Then Rama took some water In his palms 
and faced the South; with tears, he said, ‘May this water 
seive as worship to you In the other world, O Klngl’ and 
offered the cakes of Ingudi and fruits, kept on the shore. 

Then they climbed up to the cottage At the door, Rama 
held Bharata and Laksmana by the hand; they all broke down 
and cried. Bharata’s men were drawn lo the cottage by the 
notse. Vaslstha also reached there, along with the wives of 
Dasaratha, who passed by the river and moaned at the sight 
of the Ingudi offering Rama had made for the father. 

The mothers then saw Rama in the cottage, bereft of all 
pleasures, yet radiant like a celest lal being from heaven; they 
cried. Rama stood up and touched their feet, they gently 
brushed the dust from off his back with their soft fingers, 
while he bent. Laksmana and Sita followed. Kausalya em- 
braced Slta and said, The daughter of Vldeha king, 
daughter-in-law of Dasaratha, and wife of Rama, see how you 
suffer In this lonely forest. Wlien I see your face, like the lotus 
In the scorching Sun, like a crumpled Illy, like the Moon 
beneath the dark cloud, the fire of grief bums within me.’ 
Wfille she was talking, Rama went to Vaslstha and touched 
his feet; they both vsat together. At some distance sat 
Bharata, looking at his brother In the dress of a heirnlt. 
Everyone stood wondering what Bharata would say to his 
elder brother; eagerness began to rise. 

Rama asked him. Tell me In full why you have come In 
hennlt’s dress here, leaving the kingdom.’ Bharata said with 
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folded hands, ‘Noble one! father did a terrible thing and left 
for heaven, overwhelmed with grief for the son. He was 
prompted by a woman — my mother — and did a sinful thing 
that ruined his fame. She Is now a widow: she did not succeed 
In her aim either. The mother of mine will fall Into grieving 
hell. But, here I am, your slave; please grant me this. Come 
and take the crown. All these people and the widowed 
mothers have come to you to seek this favour. Take the 
kingdom and fulfil our wish, as per dharma. Along with the 
ministers, here Is a humble prayer from your brother, your 
disciple, your slave. Do not Ignore this assembly of counsels.’ 
Bhaiata held Rama’s feet. 

Rama embraced him and said, ‘How could a man like you. 
boni of noble line, with noble nature and conduct, adopt an 
evil course, for kingdom’s sake? So, 1 see no fault In you. not 
In the least. Nor vshould you blame your mother: she must 
be held In respect as much as the father. When they, both 
followers of dharma, told me to go to forest, how could I do 
otherwise? You should get the crown and 1 should live tn 
Dandaka. Having made that dispensation, the kinglieis gone 
to heaven. His word Is the authority. 1 shall take rny share 
and you should take yours.’ 

Night fell as they talked. Next moniing. the brothers 
bathed In the Ganga and stood beside Rama: none spoke a 
word. Then Bharata declared In the midst of ail. To please 
my mother this kingdom was given to me. That I give to you, 
now: please take this kingdom, free of any hindrance.^ The 
state Is like a Hooded place when the dam has burst. Wlio 
can protect It but you? You know 1 am like a mule before a 
horse, like a chicken before ihe eagle. I am not capable of 
emulating you.’ People thought he had spoken well. 

Rmna said with composure. The self Is not free to act as 
man pleases: the deeds of the past drag him here and there, 
al the time. Things that are heaped up must diminish, all 
things that rise must fall, all meetings must end In parting: 
life lasts only till death. Fruits that ilpen can’t escape a fall; 
men that live can’t escape death. Like the solid mansion that 



